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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


>. 

N R. LLOYD GEORGE'S speech at Swindon will, we 

expect, prove a great disappointment to many of the 
hotheads as soon as they have thought it over, for it all comes 
down to creating another great department of State, with a 
body of Commissioners at the top and armies of inspectors 
and clerks at the bottom. The main function of the new 
Ministry of Lands, which is to absorb the Board of Agriculture 
and apparently as much of the duties of other departments as 
can be squeezed out of their reluctant hands—no public office 
ever gives up an inch of power without a bitter struggle—will 
be to act the part of the heavy father, especially on light soils, 
in regard to the land and all connected with it. If a labourer 
or tenant, or indeed anybody except a landlord, is discontented 
with his lot, he is to be put into the position of the child in 
the comic song: “I'll tell my father what you’ve done—and 


a. 


he'll let you have what for ! 





Among the new duties which are to be undertaken by the 
Ministry of Lands are: (1) The registration of title and land 
transfer under some simplified system. (2) The administration 
of the law affecting settled estates, which is to be taken from 
the “ Court of Chancery ”"—which by the way does not exist. 
(3) The machinery of valuation set up under the Budget of 1909. 
This last, at any rate, will be handed over by the Treasury 
without a struggle, for even a public office is rather perturbed 
at spending millions in the collection of thousands. The 
Ministry of Lands, we are further told, is to have control and 
supervision of land generally, small holdings, land purchase, 
disputes between landlord and tenant, powers of reclamation, 
afforestation, and development of uncultivated land. What 
is to be the limit, we wonder, as to “disputes between landlord 
and tenant”? Sometimes these have very curious origins. 
They have been known to be founded in the last resort on the 
hats of the ladies of the respective families. Rememler that 
the relation of landlord and tenant is not always one between 
dukes and “feudal serfs.” There is plenty of land in the 
country let by men who are very little richer, if at all, than 
those who take the land. 


Next we are told that the powers of the Ministry are to be 
operated through Commissions of a judicial character. This, 
of course, is the old plan of taking matters of keen economic 
controversy out of the purview of the courts of law, which 
have the objectionable habit of treating all men who come 
before them as equal, whether they be lords or labourers. This 
bad habit of the Judges, as the Radicals tell us, has often 
had the result of defeating sound legislation for the benefit 
of the labourer. Commissioners with judicial powers, how- 
ever, will be able to be properly instructed, kept up to the 








mark, and generally made to understand that there is one kind 
of law for the labourer and the tenant and another for the 
landowner. The Commissioners will feel free to act on the 
great principle once enunciated by a French juge de paiz: 
“Vous étes riche, il est pauvre; payez ce qu’il demande.” No 
doubt our Commissioners with judicial powers will not put it 
quite so crudely as that. It sounds much better to say : “ You 
are an idle feudal capitalist; his back is bent with tilling the 
ungrateful soil. Do you dare to refuse him the right to live?” 


Among the powers of the Commissioners are to be the 
revision of eviction notices, with power to award full com- 
pensation and “ exemplary damages” in cases of “capricious” 
eviction. The text of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech informs us 
that the Commissioners, if they are told that a man is being 
evicted because he is a Methodist or a Liberal or has unsound 
ideas about game, will protect him. If, however, the allegation 
is made good that he is a bad farmer, they will, we presume, 
assist the landlord to get him out. It may surprise Mr. Lloyd 
George to know thatif they felt sure that the Commissioners 
would really act on these principles, the landlords would be 
delighted. We have never known a case of an English land- 
lord turning a man out because he was a Methodist or a 
Liberal, or for any other fantastic reason of that sort. We 
have, however, often heard of landlords tolerating bad farming 
year after year, much to their pecuniary loss and the injury 
of the farm, simply because the tenant would not go amicably, 
and because it was exceedingly disagreeable to get rid of 
him against his will. If bad farming is really to be recognized 
as a sound reason for eviction, and if the Land Ministry will 
see to it that such evictions are not to involve bogus claims 
for compensation for disturbance, moral or legal, the landlords 
will feel nothing but gratitude. 


What, we wonder, is meant by the tantalizingly vague sugges- 
tion that “ wanton” notices to quit are to be treated as null 
and of no effect? Can it be that the Land Reformers 
think that the droit de seigneur is practised in Wiltshire or 
Dorset, and that this is their delicate way of forbidding the 
wicked marquis to evict the aged father of the beautiful 
maiden who repulses with scorn the vile advances of the 
infamous aristocrat? We come next to the statement that 
in a case of sale the Commissioners will have the power to 
order the seller to compensate the farmer for improvements 
and to give him substantial compensation for disturbance. 
We should have thought it would have been more equitable to 
have made the buyer give the compensation. But why apply 
the principle only in the case of land? Why sbould not a 
solicitor who sells his business be -forced to compensate the 
clerks in case the new firm gives them notice? Finally, we 
are told that the Commissioners are to have the same power 
as the courts in Scotland for reducing rents. 


Last comes the great money-spending scheme. The Com- 
missioners are to be able to acquire derelict and uncultivated 
land, and to afforest, reclaim, or equip it with a view to cultiva- 
tion. That way millionsgo. Finally the Commissioners, who 
will certainly have to be a very numerous body, will have the 
power to grant abatements of rent to enable farmers to pay 
labourers a living wage. They will, we presume, also be able 
to lay down what the living wage is. They will also have the 
power to revise hours of labour, and to fix the price of land 
when compulsorily acquired for any public purpose. They 
will indeed need to be Admirable Crichtons. 


In regard to housing, the cheerful announcement is made 
that the provision of cottages is to be undertaken by the 
Central Government, that an economic rent for cottages will 
be charged, and that the Insurance Reserve Fund will be used 
to provide the money. We venture to say that if this scheme 
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is adhered to, the cottages, with the land on which they stand, 
plus the gardens, will never cost less than £250, and often 
more than £300, and that the economic rent will never be less 
than 6s. a week, and very often 7s. 6d. That, we may observe, 
will reduce the farm labourer’s new £1 a week to lis. or 
below. . 

We cannot part from Mr. Lloyd George without noticing 
the speech at the evening meeting, which he devoted to 
defending golf courses and to showing what a thoroughly 
legitimate use is made of the land upon which they are 
laid out. With a zeal and thoroughness which gave 
a delicious touch of humour to his words, Mr. Lioyd 
George trotted out all the old arguments, many of them 
perfectly sound, always employed by the defenders of deer 
forests. The land was no good for anything else—it was 
being put to its best possible use in affording recreation for 
tired people. Golf courses employed a number of people to 
prepare the links, and still more to keep them going, and 
therefore increased enormously the wealth, health, and bappi- 
ness of the districts in which they were situated, and so on, 
and so on, and so on. We can only add: “ Owners of deer 
forests, please copy.” Their case has at last been put by a 
master of political dialectic. They have only got to substitute 
“ deer forests” for “golf courses.” We must not forget, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lloyd George's eagle eye has detected this little 
difficulty. He meets it frankly and boldly, like the girl with 
the baby—“ It was a very little one.” Golf courses are very 
small: deer forests are very big. 


In his speech in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester last 
Saturday Mr. Churchill repeated his proposal to Germany of 
a naval “holiday.” Since Mr. Churchill made his last offer 
on the introduction of the Estimates this year, the German 
Chancellor has stated that his Government awaited detuils. 
Mr. Churchill had a definite proposal to bring forward on 
Saturday, and he remarked that the greatly improved relations 
with Germany provided a favourable opportunity for having 
it discussed. Next year, “ apart from the Canadian ships and 
their equivalent, apart from anything that may be required 
by new developments in the Mediterranean,” the Admiralty 
intends to lay down four great ships against two by Germany. 
The offer is that if Germany will postpone the beginning of 
her two ships for twelve months the British Admiralty will 
postpone the beginning of four ships for the same period. 
The saving would be to Great Britain twelve millions spread 
over three years, and to Germany six millions spread over 
three years. Mr. Churchill explained that the offer assumed 
that the “ holiday ” would also be observed by the other Great 
Powers. 

It cannot be said that the reception of the speech in 
Germany has been such as to encourage Mr. Churchill ever 
to repeat his offer. So far as we can gather, only one paper 
regards the proposal as both honest and practical. Count 
Reventlow said: “These importunate repetitions create in 
Germany an unpleasant impression. By them Mr. Churchill 
does injury to Anglo-German relations.” A writer in the 
Lokalanzeiger goes further and, in the words of the Berlin 
correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, “ practically charges 
England with trickery.” Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, in an 
interview with a representative of the Daily Chronicle, said 
that the offer could never be accepted. German naval con- 
struction had always been conducted regularly “without 
acceleration,” and would continue to be so conducted. ‘There 
was nothing to conceal but also nothing to change. We 
can hardly suppose that Mr. Churchill expected a different 
result, Perhaps his speech was only a device for shutting 
the mouths of extreme Radical critics. Now he will be able 
triumphantly to say, “ You see the high estimates are neces- 
sary. I have again appealed to Germany, but without effect.” 
Even so it would be better that such proposals should be 
made through the Foreign Office and explained in Parlia- 
ment afterwards. It should be remembered that when 
Germany is asked to reduce her shipbuilding programme 
she is asked to change a law. That is a formidable request 
to make of any country. 


The Brunswick controversy became temporarily acute again 
earlier in the week owing to the publication of a letter from 
the German Crown Prince to the Imperial Chancellor, in which 
he declared that Prince Ernest Augustus ought to have been 








required definitely to renounce the throne of Hanover. The 
letter delighted the Pan-Germans, whom it was probably 
intended to please, and infuriated the Guelph party. When 
the Crown Prince shortly afterwards visited the Emperor jt 
was said that he had been specially summoned for a rebuke, 
However that may be, a semi-oflicial statement has been 
published that the Crown Prince has expressed keen regret 
that his private letter to the Imperial Chancellor should have 
been mentioned publicly. Although the whole statement ig 
encased in the usual semi-official phraseology, the fact remains 
that the Crown Prince does not think the Emperor and the 
Chancellor severe enough guardians of the Imperial rights, 
Yet the Crown Prince’s brother-in-law has sworn loyalty to 
the throne, and accepted service as a Prussian officer. To ask 
him also to utter a formula which be was brought up to regard 
as disgraceful is really only to humiliate him. 


We regret to have to record another terrible airship disaster 
in Germany. The new German navy dirigible, ‘Zeppelin L IL’ 
was making one of her final trials at Johannisthal, near Berlin, 
with an exceptionally numerous crew, and was at a beight of 
six hundred and fifty feet when flames broke out between the 
fore-engine car and the envelope. In two or three seconds 
the whole ship was on fire and fell to the earth. Of the 
twenty-eight men who composed the crew twenty-five were 
killed outright and the remaining three died shortly after- 
wards. The disaster, the tenth which bas befallen airships 
of the Zeppelin type, has eclipsed all others in the terrible 
loss inflicted on the personnel of aeronautic experts. The 
courage and persistence shown by the German people in 
refusing to be daunted by events so terrible is beyond praise, 


At the end of last week the Austro-Hungarian Government 
sent an ultimatum to Servia requiring her to withdraw all 
Servian troops from Albanian territory within eight days. 
The action of Austria-Hungary was unexpected, as the other 
members of the Triple Alliance had shown no signs of putting 
pressure on Servia, and independent action by Austria- 
Hungary obviously involved many risks. For example, if it 
were necessary for Austria-Hungary to occupy the north of 
Albania Italy would certainly plant her foot in the south, 
But this is one of the things which Austria-Hungary par- 
ticularly wants to prevent. She would never be happy with 
Italy at Avlona. Fortunately all anxiety was very soon ended, 
as the Servian Government announced on Monday that it had 
already ordered the evacuation of Albania in aecordance with 
the Austrian demand. No one has any stomach for serious 
fighting just now in the Balkans. Events pass quietly which 
a year ago would have shaken Europe from end to end. 





On Tuesday another monarchist rising took place in 
Portugal, and was as easily suppressed as all the previous oues. 
The plan was to cause riots in Lisbon and several large 
towns in order to engage the attention of the Government 
while Royalist troops crossed the northern frontier. The 
Government appears to have been well informed in advance as 
to the movements of the monarchist leaders, and was not in 
the least flustered. The invasion, which depended upon the 
success of the riots, naturally failed, and it is said that quiet 
is restored. The monarchist risings seem to awake no popular 
sympathy, even though the people have no liking for the 
Republic. Indeed the Government has so little to fear from its 
present enemies that it is deprived of all excuse for the illegal 
treatment of the untried Royalist prisoners. 


Many reports have been published during the week of 
friction between London and Washington owing to the 
divergence of British and American policy in Mexico. In 
a despatch published on Friday morning the Washington 
correspondent of the Times says that all these reports are 
mistaken. The United States Government is naturally dis- 
appointed that its policy of refusing to recognize President 
Huerta is not approved by Great Britain, but that is a very 
different thing from quarrelling with the British Foreign 
Office. It was perhaps an unfortunate coincidence that Sir 
Lionel Carden should have presented his credentials in 
Mexieo the day after President Huerta’s coup d'état, which 
bas provoked particular indignation at Washington, but the 
stories that Sir Lionel Carden has openly criticized American 
policy and generally taken up an anti-American position are 
all apocryphal. 
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The Report of General Sir Ian Hamilton on his inspection 
of the military institutions of Canada sets down the require- 
ments of the war organization of the Canadian army at 
5900 officers and 153,000 other ranks. To meet these 
yequirements the number of officers and men (less five per 
cent.) who were present with the colours in 1912 and 
received some-sort of military training was, approximately— 
Permanent force: 250 officers, other ranks 2,500; and Active 
Militia : officers 3,550, other ranks 43,000. To make good the 
shortage in the event of mobilization last year 2,100 officers and 
210,000 other ranks would have had to be found at short notice. 
Furthermore, to fill the depdt cadres indispensable to every 
field army 2,800 officers and over 70,000 other ranke should 
be added to this deficit. Sir Ian Hamilton notes that the 
custom of keeping muster rolls of those liable to service 
under Section 10 of the Militia Act has fallen into abeyance, 
and there is thus no military organization for the Reserve 
Militia of the country. 

While admitting the primary duty of self-governing 
portions of the Empire to be that of defending themselves 
against invasion, he lays stress on the need of co-operation in 
Imperial defence, and urges the Canadians to assimilate this 
small permanent force to the Imperial pattern with a view to the 
interchange of British and Canadian units for Imperial work : 
“The presence of a Canadian regiment in London, Delhi, or 
Cairo would stir the imagination not only of the Five Nations 
themselves, but of the whole outside world.” Herecommends 
the employment of more and better instructors to improve 
the condition of the Active Militia, but lays chief emphasis 
on the need of organising the Reserve Militia, which he 
declares to be the real national army of Canada. To that end 
he strongly advises the preparation of muster rolls in peace 
of those liable to serve, and while holding that in present 
circumstances universal manhood training in peace time is 
unnecessary in Canada, strongly insists on the expediency of 
developing the training of boys to arms. As he puts it, 
“ Adequate boy training plus scientific organisation based on 
citizen service is the price that every part of the Empire 
should pay for such insurance.” The charge of inconsistency 
which we preferred against him on the strength of the con- 
densed version of the Report published a few weeks ago, 
cannot be maintained in view of the distinction he draws 
between universal liability for service and universal manhood 
training. 


Speaking at the annual Trafalgar Banquet of the Navy 
League on Tuesday, the American Ambassador announced that 
the British Government had accepted the invitation of the 
American Government to be represented at the international 
naval procession on the occasion of the opening of the 
Panama Canal. It is proposed that this fleet shall assemble 
at Hampton Roads before proceeding to Panama and 
passing through the Canal, which, by a singularly happy 
coincidence, would be declared open in the very year which 
was the hundredth year of peace between all English- 
speaking men. The American admiral who would lead that 
great fleet would be able to say with Nelson that he had the 
happiness to command “a band of brothers.” 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Bedford speech has evoked many letters 
of protest and criticism. We may note two which appear in 
Monday’s Times. Mr. W. Robinson, the well-known horticul- 
turist, vigorously upholds the English cottage against Mr. 
Lloyd George’s wholesale condemnation. His verdict, based 
on personal observation in France, Belgium, Egypt, Madeira, 
and Algeria, is that, though bad examples may be found here 
and there, the English cottage, instead of being a “ disgrace,” 
is often an example to other countries. The other letter is 
from an East Anglian parson, who disburses in rates and taxes, 
church expenses, and charity—irrespective of creed or politics 
—just half his income of £300 a year. He concludes by asking 
“the Chancellor with his £5,000 a year and the millionaire 
Sir Alfred Mond,” whether it would be really for the benefit of 
his poor parishioners if he were deprived of his small stipend, 
which he honestly endeavours to use for their advantage 
without distinction of religion or politics. 


An appeal, signed on behalf of sixty-two thousand Irish 
Methodists to their co-religionists in Great Britain, has been 
issued by the Continuation Committee of the Irish Methodist 
Demonstration against Home Rule. The signatories express 











their profound conviction that the transfer of government 
to the Nationalist Party involved in the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill would mean “either our degradation, or our revolt, 
or our flight.” They accordingly beg of their co-religionists 
to use their influence to maintain the Union that has brought 
“ prosperity and happiness to us as individuals and established 
religious freedom throughout the land.” The Nationalist 
Party, they continue, have been both in public and private 
bitter opponents of the ideals which Methodists have set 
before them in Ireland as well as in England—in education, 
Sabbath observance, and temperance. No Nonconformist 
would tolerate the clerical control over education which they 
demand, while their attitude in regard to temperance has 
been conclusively shown in recent statutes. “In the Shops 
Act, which applies to the United Kingdom, they bad special 
clauses inserted in favour of the Irish publican and spirit 
grocer, and, shortly before that, concessions were given to 
Dublin licensed houses. Temperance legislation could never 
be expected in an Irish Parliament if past experience is to be 
our guide.” 


Mr. Birrell has promised a Departmental Inquiry into the 
character and extent of the slum problem in Dublin. The 
value of the inquiry has, however, been seriously compromised 
by the statement that the proceedings of the Committee will 
be conducted privately. This decision has elicited a protest from 
the Lord Mayor, who is supported by the best public opinion 
in Dublin. Nearly one-fourth of the total population of Dublin 
—70,000 out of 306,573—are living in tenements of a single 
room ; there are 6,000 people living seven in a room and 9,000 
living six ina rocm. The average death-rate during the past 
decade has been 24.8 per 1,000, as compared with 13.6 in 
London. The mortality among paupers in workhouses is about 
250 per 1,000. And all the time there is a tremendous staff 
of medical officers of health and sanitary sub-inspectors under 
the direction of the Dublin Corporation. In face of these 
facts a public inquiry becomes a public necessity. 


The inevitable conflict between the Roman Catholic clergy 
and the Labour leaders in Dublin has been precipitated by 
the continuance of the strike. A number of English ladies, 
headed by Mrs. Montefiore, had arranged, with Mr. Larkin's 
approval, to board and lodge large numbers of strikers’ 
children in England. Fifty children were on the point of 
starting from Kingstown and the North Wall on Wednes- 
day when the priests intervened, and, finding, so it is 
alleged, that the children and their mothers were opposed 
to the scheme, refused the guarantee that their religion 
would be respected in England, and brought most of the 
children back to their homes in the slums. A party of 
fifteen boys from Liberty Hall (the headquarters of Mr. 
Larkin’s Union) sailed from the North Wall in spite of the 
protests of priests, but the honours of war so far rest with the 
Roman Catholic Church. It looks as if Mr. Larkin’s success 
or failure in his fight with the employers will depend on the 
issue of his struggle with the priests. 


As we anticipated last week, it was announced on Monday 
that Sir Rufus Isaacs had been appointed to succeed Lord 
Alverstone as Lord Chief Justice of England. Sir John 
Simon takes his place as Attorney-General, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, while Mr. Stanley Buckmaster, upon whom a knight- 
hood has been conferred, becomes Solicitor-General. 








The papers of Friday announced the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the relation between the 
railway companies and the State in respect of matters other 
than safety of working and conditions of employment, and to 
report what changes, if any, are desirable. Lord Loreburn is 
to be chairman, and among the other members are Lord Derby, 
Sir H. Primrose, Mr. Huth Jackson, and Sir W. Plender. 
The vague terms of reference evidently include the question 
of nationalisation, but this, we venture to say, will be the least 
practical side of the Commission’s work. The Daily Mail 
states that, apart from nationalisation, the following subjects 
will be investigated: the relations of the companies to one 
another, the existing agreements as to working and “ pooling,” 
and rates, tariffs, and fares. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 72§—Friday week 72}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_a——— 


THE HOME RULE CRISIS. 


R. CHURCHILL’S speech in Manchester last 
Saturday seemed to indicate that the Government 
are not now willing to do the only thing which can 
save them from provoking civil war, that is, what Mr. 
Churchill the week before had, in their name, offered to 
do—to exclude North-East Ulster from the area under a 
Dublin Parliament and a Dublin Executive. It is im- 
possible to say that his offer was less than that, for he 
spoke of representatives of North-East Ulster for a time 
not being in the Dublin Parliament. The words were 
evidently carefully chosen to show that the exclusion which 
he offered was a real exclusion and not a sham one, for if 
the North-East Ulster representatives were not to be in 
the Dublin Parliament, then North-East Ulster could 
certainly not be under its jurisdiction in any form. Mr. 
Churchill, when he spoke, was clearly willing, in order to 
avoid civil war, to give up the principle that Ireland must 
be treated as a single unit, and to reject the notion 
that unless the area to which the Home Rule Bill applied 
was the whole island, no negotiations could be entered into. 
No member of the Government specifically repudiated Mr. 
Churchill’s offer, though it was subjected to a very severe 
criticism in that portion of the Liberal Press which 
is under Nationalist influences, and is determined to 
have the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill, cost what it may in the matter of civil war and the 
shedding of the blood of the Protestants of North-East 
Ulster. But though none of Mr. Churchill’s colleagues 
repudiated him, he unfortunately showed himself unwill- 
ing to maintain the Dundee position. He used words in 
Manchester which, as we have said, appear to indicate 
that the political unity of Ireland must not be broken up 
even, as he would say, temporarily, and that the Bill must 
apply to the whole island. The exclusion, in the true sense, 
of homogeneous North-East Ulster was not to be allowed, 
and the absolute non possumus of Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Devlin, and Mr. Dillon was to prevail. If this is so, and 
if Mr. Churchill’s second speech is to be regarded as the 
final word, all hopes of avoiding civil war by joint sacrifices 
of conflicting principle on the part of both Liberals and 
Unionists must be held to have failed. The exclusion of 
that part of Ulster which is homogeneous in feeling, or, to 
be more explicit, in which the local majority is deter- 
mined not to go under a Dublin Parliament, is, from 
the Unionist point of view, absolutely essential. If it 
is barred out, then the Government will fall back on the 
policy which, as we hold, will inevitably provoke war, 
and provoke it in a way which will involve not only 
the north-east of Ireland, but bring us even in England 
to the very verge of civil conflict. Remember, as we 
have so often insisted in these columns, that what 
the Unionists are doing is not trying to make a com- 
promise which will satisfy them or turn a bad Bill 
into a good one, or which will enable them to acquiesce 
cheerfully in the break up of the Union. All they are 
doing is consenting to a sacrifice of Unionist principles 
in order to avoid civil war. 

But though Mr. Churchill’s words at Manchester seemed 
to make the prospect very gloomy, or rather to take away all 
possibility of peace, we are glad to say that the horizon 
was greatly lightened by the prudent and reasonable 
speech made by Mr. Hobhouse at a meeting of his con- 
stituents at Bristol on Tuesday. If Mr. Hobhouse really 
meant what he said, and if his words, as we believe they 
must have been, were deliberately selected and not due 
to accident, the exclusion of homogeneous North-East 
Ulster, though disliked by the Government, is not barred 
out by them and is not to be regarded as impossible. 
These are the words with which his speech closed: “ If 
advances are made we shall respond as long as those 
advances do not violate the essential condition that there 
shall be an Irish Parliament in Ireland and an Irish 
Executive responsible for the government of Ireland to 
that Parliament.” These words, though we admit they 
are somewhat clumsy in form, will be seen not to set a 
non possumus on exclusion. If the Home Rule Bill were 


not to apply to a certain scheduled area in Ulster, there 
would still be “an Irish Parliament in Ireland and an 








Irish Executive responsible for the government of Ireland 
to that Parliament.” The distinction would be rather like: 
that which exists between the Archbishop of York and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop of York ig 
Primate of England, but the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is the Primate of All England. A Dublin Parliament 
and a Dublin Executive would be the Parliament and 
Executive of Ireland, but not of all Ireland. If a dig. 
tinction of this kind is latent in Mr. Hobhouse’s words 
then we need not abandon all hope of the Government 
choosing the only way of avoiding civil war which they 
have left open to themselves in spite of their utterly 
undemocratic refusal to seek the endorsement of their 
Bill by the nation as a whole, either by a Referendum 
or by a general election. What makes us all the more hope- 
ful that our view is right, and more inclined to believe that 
Mr. Hobhouse’s words were deliberately chosen so as not 
to exclude exclusion, is the general optimism of his speech, 
Not only did Mr. Hobhouse insist upon the unanimity of 
the Cabinet, which, if it means anything, must mean that 
they have agreed upon the formula that he was going to use, 
but he also declared his belief that agreement might be 
reached. “ Why, after all,” he asked, “‘ should agreement 
in the case of Ireland be impossible? ” For ourselves we 
regret that he seemed to insist upon the necessity of some 
definite assurance from the Unionists that there will be 
no aftermath of bitterness when the Home Rule Bill 
passes. 

We wish to speak with all due “_ % of a Minister so 
reasonable and so fair-minded as Mr. Hobhouse. We 
would implore him, however, to remember that it is a great 
mistake to attempt to extract beforehand verbal pledges 
from opponents, that they will not only agree to a sacrifice 
of principle in order to prevent a disaster, but also say 
that they like sacrificing their principles, or that they 
have not made any sacrifices, or that their opponents 
are the noblest of mankind, and so on. Never attempt 
to humiliate your opponents, if your object is not 
merely to beat them, but to come to an agreement which 
will ward off ruin from a nation. After all, it is 
quite useless to force the Unionists to say, “ Long live 
Home Rule,” or some such formula. All that the 
Government have a right to ask, and all that it is worth 
while to ask, is that the Unionists should agree to the 
Home Rule experiment being tried so long as the scheme 
is fitted with a safety valve which will prevent civil 
war, t.e., the exclusion of homogeneous North-East Ulster. 
Mr. Hobhouse and his colleagues, if they will reflect for a 
moment, must see that if the application of the Home 
Rule Bill to Ireland minus North-East Ulster proves a 
success, the Unionist Party could not, if they would, 
venture to interfere with it. Governments are not in 
the habit of looking out for trouble. If, on the other 
hand, the Bill proves a failure, then Mr. Hobhouse and 
his colleagues would, we are sure, be the last people to 
wish the experiment to be any longer fastened upon 
Ireland. To put it in another way. The Government 
may feel quite secure that if their Bill is what they 
believe it to be it will stand. All that they havea right 
to ask, and all that as sensible men they can ask, is that 
the Unionists will not out of wantonness or party spite, or 
under the influence of extremists, destroy Home Rule in 
the South and West when they havea chance. A pledge 
of that kind will, we are certain, not be refused by the 
Unionist leaders. On the other hand, to make a public 
blessing of the Home Rule Bill a condition of avoiding 
civil war is a piece of unbusinesslike rhetoric which, we 
are sure, Mr. Hobhouse and the Government must, on 
reflection, see to be useless. As well might the Unionists 
insist that the Government should not only exclude Ulster, 
but stand in a white sheet and say that they realized 
now that they were very wicked men ever to suggest that 
it should not be excluded. 

The central body of the Unionist Party and the central 
body of the Liberal Party, in any case, will find the situation 
greatly complicated by the attitude of their extremists. 
Moderate Unionists will be called all sorts of hard names 
if they come to an agreement to avoid civil war, while 
no doubt the Government will also be denounced by 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin and their friends if they, 
in order to avoid civil war, exclude a portion of Ulster, or, 
rather, apply their own principle that the will of the local 
majority must prevail to portions of Ulster. It surely 
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would be most unwise to add to this controversy provisos 
as to the way in which the Unionists must, as we have said 
pefore, not merely yield to the stroke of four-fifths of the 
rod, but actually kiss those four-fifths. 





HOW ULSTER WOULD INTERPRET A WITH- 
DRAWAL OF THE OFFER OF EXCLUSION. 


EFORE we leave the subject we desire to say a word 
upon an aspect of the problem which must fill with 

rave anxiety all Unionists, and, indeed, all men who are 
not willing to accept civil war light-heartedly. And here 
we must speak plainly, even if we run some risk of 
appearing to fall away from that reasonableness and 
moderation which we are preaching. If an agreement 
is not reached, it will be because the Government 
are not willing in the last resort to exclude those 
homogeneous parts of North-East Ulster which will 
fight rather than go under a Dublin Parliament. But if 
the Government refuse exclusion, their reason for doing 
so will be that the Nationalist extremists will have for- 
pidden any agreement of this kind. Now if once an 
agreement which would have avoided civil war has been 
vetoed in this way, it is impossible that things will not be 
infinitely worse than they are now. The Protestants of 
North-East Ulster, rightly or wrongly, will feel that their 
worst suspicions have been justified, and that feeling will 
be shared by hundreds of thousands of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen. These men will say, and they will say it, in 
our opinion, with justice: “ See what has happened! The 
Nationalists are determined to have Ulster to plunder and 
to misrule. They are not satisfied with ruling themselves 
or with ruling those parts of Ireland where it is clearly 


the will of the majority and where the population is: 


homogeneous in racial origin and in religious faith. They 
will not be satisfied with that. They will not be content 
unless they can domineer over us. They want our money, 
but they want even more to say, ‘Who is master in 
Ireland now ?’” 

We are bound to say that it will be very difficult to answer 
such an appeal as this or to show that it is unfounded. 
In our opinion one of the most sinister and alarming 
things in the whole situation is the refusal of the 
Nationalists to allow, even temporarily, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill put it, the exclusion of homogeneous North-East 
Ulster. Surely, if the Nationalists mean what the Liberal 
interpreters of their policy say they mean, i.e., only good- 
will to Ulster and a desire to provide the best possible 
government for the whole of Ireland, they would say to 
North-East Ulster: “Certainly, if you wish it, stand out 
of the governance of the Irish Parliament and Executive 
fora time. Weare Home Rulers in the spirit as well as 
in the letter, and we are not going first to claim the 
principle of self-government for ourselves and then to with- 
hold it from you. We believe in our principle so much 
that we will apply it without fear or favour. We do not 
want to force any Irish district to be governed against its 
will. We have seen too much of the dangers of such a 
policy. Indeed, it is the negation of that policy which 
is our essential principle. We are perfectly confident 
that after North-East Ulster has watched the develop- 
ment of the rest of Ireland she will recognize that 
her suspicions were ill-founded, and she will voluntarily 
join us and take her share in Irish politics. In a very few 
years she will be deeply regretting that she did not share 
the glory of helping to lay the foundation-stone of Irish 
autonomy.” Who can deny that if the Nationalists really 
meant well by North-East Ulster that is the attitude which 
they would adopt? Are we not justified then in saying 
that the blank refusal of the Nationalists to take up 
this attitude is a very sinister fact, and must be extra- 
ordinarily alarming to the people of North-East Ulster ? 
When Shylock says he will have nothing but his pound 
of flesh, and will not be put off by any sort of com- 
promise, we know what it means. He wants revenge 
and destruction, and not an honourable settlement with 
his debtor. 

If, then, all possibility of agreement is destroyed by Mr. 
Redmond, or more probably by Mr. Devlin, how can we 
blame the people of North-East Ulster if they are ten 
times more alarmed by the prospect of Dublin rule than 
they were before, and ten times more willing to go to the 
last extreme to avoid it? And how shall we be able to blame 








the Unionists who support them in their struggle when 
the Government have in effect first told them that they 
recognize Ulster’s right to stand out, at any rate tem- 
porarily, and then, on reflection, or rather at the bidding 
of the extremists, refuse? Can a state of things more 
alarming for the Ulstermen be imagined? Could anything 
have been done more likely to make them dread Hume Rule? 
This view is so obvious that on the whole it fills us 
with optimism. We cannot believe that a body of men so 
able as the Cabinet have not been capable of seeing the 
tremendous danger which would flow from first admitting 
in spirit, if not in words, Ulster’s case for exclusion 
and then refusing it. Even if the Unionist leaders were 
foolish enough to let themselves be guided by their 
extremists and refuse an agreement to avoid civil war, the 
Government could not be excused. After all, it is Govern- 
ments that govern or misgovern, and provoke or do not 
provoke, civil war, and no Government could really excuse 
itself on such a punctilio as: ‘‘ We are obliged to shed 
blood because those naughty Unionist leaders were 
uncivil to us and would not play the game properly.” 
You can mow mea down with machine guns because you 
think it right to do so or because they have dared to 
resist what you considered a good policy for the 
country, but you cannot mow them down because in 
your opinion your political opponents did not behave 
prettily or because they would not do this or that which you 
wanted them todo. In the last resort the exclusion of 
Ulster is either right or wrong, good policy or bad policy, 
and if it is bad policy it cannot be adopted merely to score 
off the Unionists. But though this is a fundamental fact, 
we are quite certain that the Unionist leaders ought to do 
and will do everything possible to make it easier, not harder, 
for the Government to avoid civil war. Unionists feel, of 
course, that the proper solution is a Referendum or a 
general election, but they are not going because of that 
to abandon the attempt to prevent civil war. If they 
cannot avoid civil war in any other way they will avoid it 
by consenting to a Bill providing for the exclusion of 
homogeneous North-East Ulster. 





MORE OFFICIALS. 


O the secret is out. Mr. Lloyd George's get-well-quick 
remedy for the land problem is after all only—More 
Officials: More Commissioners (at £1,500 or £2,000 a year 
each), More Inspectors, More Superintendents, More Clerks. 
Under a banner inscribed with Mr. Larkin’s famous motto: 
“To hell with contracts!” the State is to march to the 
rescue of the oppressed tenant and labourer and to make 
the waste places of the earth (golf links, as the bureaucrats’ 
game, of course, excluded) blossom once more like the rose. 
It is all very pretty, but we wonder, when they have 
recovered a little from the delightful delirium of the 
Bedford and Swindon speeches, whether the farmers and 
the labourers and other classes interested in the land may 
not find rising before their minds the old fable of the 
lawyer and the oyster. Two men quarrelled over who should 
have the oyster, and called in a gentleman of the long robe 
to settle the dispute. He settled it, it will be remembered, 
by eating it himself and very politely handing an empty 
shell to each of the disputants. 

With Mr. Lloyd George’s aspirations no one is likely 
to quarrel. What a happy world it would be if he 
could with a wave of his wand give the labourer higher 
wages, cheaper and better cottages, and lower the 
farmer’s rent, while at the same time the cultivated 
area of the country increased by leaps and bounds! 
We should all watch with delighted eyes while he 
clothed the barren mountains with forests, made “ the 
golden ear embrown the slope” and the bottoms of the 
“rushy glens,” and called up vast harvests to bury 
the pride of the deerstalker. ho is there throughout 
the length and breadth of these islands who would not 
rise up and call thrice blessed the man who could do 
such things? He would not deserve a statue, but a 
thousand statues—one in every market-place throughout 
the kingdom. Alas! there is a very great difference 
between proposals to make us all happy and comfortable 
and their actual carrying out. 

We all wish every man to have “a pullet in the pot.” 
The difficulty is to get it there. Commissioners, inspec- 
tors, and clerks may be excellent people and sincerely 
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anxious to earn their salaries, but they cannot perform 
miracles any more than other men. When all is said and 
done, Mr. Lloyd George’s schemes of land reform will have 
to be tested by the two very prosaic but absolutely neces- 
sary questions: (1) What will it cost? (2) Where is the 
money to come from? We have no means of — an 
accurate estimate of the cost of Mr. Lloyd George’s plans. 
We can only answer, like the Bohemian in the French 
play, who was asked what amount of money would get 
him out of his difficulties. He wired to his friend: 
“ Envoyez somme considérable.” All we know is that it will 
be “ somme considérable” with a vengeance, a truly terrific 
sum if it is capitalized, which, considering that the expen- 
diture once undertaken must be permanent, is the proper 
way to deal with it. Even if partly concealed under 
estimates based on annual payments, it will be alarm- 
ing enough. We will take only one or two items. 
Governments may sometimes build well. They never have 
built and never will build cheaply. Take the War Office 
and the Admiralty. These great departments of State 
have by necessity been builders on a large scale, and, 
further, they have always been most sincerely anxious 
to build cheaply. Yet the dreadful shadow of the 
“Government stroke” has always made them spend 
far more than a private owner would have spent to 

roduce a similar result. When Lord Rowton built 

is Rowton Houses, which are, in effect, barracks for 
single men, not only did he purchase London land at vast 
prices, but he also gave the inhabitants of his barracks far 
better and far smarter accommodation than the Govern- 
ment gave in the barracks which they were building at the 
same tims on Salisbury Plain, where the land was to be 
had for nothing. Yet when the cost was worked out per 
bed, it was found that Lord Rowton, in spite of giving 
each man a tiny bedroom to himself instead of merely a 
place in a dormitory and eating room combined, and 
giving besides dining rooms, libraries, and baths, had 
spent about half as much per bed as had the Govern- 
ment. If the Government try to build cottages on a 
vast scale and to build them quickly, they will, we ven- 
ture to say, never build them cheaper, taking the cost 
of land and the gardens into consideration, than at the 
rate of £250 per cottage. No local authority in England 
has ever really built on a large scale cheaper than that. If 
they are to make an adequate sinking fund and to allow for 
repairs, insurance, &c., they will have to calculate at least 
six per cent. on their outlay, and this will mean that the 
Government will have to charge £15 a year for the cottages, 
or 6s.a week. But that they cannot have the impudence 
to do when they are setting out to raise the material con- 
dition of the labourer. The most they will be able to 
charge will be 3s. Therefore they will have a dead capital 
loss of £125 on every cottage they build. If, then, they 
build 120,000—that is the figure generally spoken of—there 
will be a loss of fifteen millions. This loss must seem 
appreciable even to those who, like Mr. Lloyd George and 
his followers, think in millions. But it is nothing to be 
compared with what the Ministry of Lands will lose if, as 
it will be “required” to do under Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme, it goes in for afforestation. There are few things 
more delightful than planting, even if there are also few 
things more expensive. We shall all envy the bureaucrats 
who will have the job in hand. Our readers will no doubt 
remember the enchanting lines of Pope, which begin :— 

“Through his young woods how pleased Sabinus strayed, 
Or sat delighted in the thickening shade.” 

We shall have plenty of official Sabinuses scattered over 
the country, Sabinuses never haunted by the thought of 
how much they are out of pocket over the “ thickening 
shade,” since the Government will pay for all. We know 
by what has happened in the New Forest, where the State 
has for years an seme been trying to make something 
out of plantations, that forestry is a perfect sink. The 
amount of money which you may throw away there without 
any definite result would appal even a Commissioner (new 
style). But if the prospect of Government afforestation 
frightens anyone who knows anything either of public 
finance or of country life, what is one to say of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal that the Ministry of Lands shall have 
powers of “reclamation” and for “the development of 
uncultivated lands”? We suppose by “ reclamation ” 
Mr. Lloyd George means draining marshes and building 
sea walls to turn. “ saltings” or sandy estuaries into 





te 
smiling fields. All we can say is that if he doeg 
he is almost certain to find that the soil of his field 
will have cost almost their weight in gold. The develo : 
ment of uncultivated land, if it means anything, js the 
most alarming item of all. Land undeveloped, from the 
agricultural point of view, in this country means land 
that is incapable of development. For the last hundred 
years every piece of land capable of agricultural develop. 
ment has been eagerly scrutinized with the hope of ove 
and a great deal of land has been taken into cultivation by 
enthusiastic owners with the direst results to their pockets. 
In many cases the mere act of fencing has proved to cost 
twice as much as the soil was worth for agricultural 
purposes. But fencing is not the only expense in 
“developing” waste land. There is heather to be got 
rid of, bushes to be stubbed, stones to be carted away 
weeds to be pulled up. No doubt gold will do much, and 
if for a whimsy a man wants to turn derelict land into 
cultivable land he can do so at a price, but very seldom, we 
venture to say, at a profit. What the individual cannot do 
the State certainly cannot. 

If the Ministry of Lands is to accomplish what Mr. 
Lloyd George tells us it is going to accomplish, it must 
be ubiquitous. It cannot favour certain districts, 
Therefore, in order not to disappoint the tremendous 
expectations that will be raised,. it must act neither in 
patches nor on a minute scale generally. It must do things 
handsomely, and make a brave show in a score of counties, 
north, south, east, and west. But this must mean at the very 
least an expenditure of several millions a year for the first 
dozen years. No smaller sum, when widely distributed, will 
make a show, and the Land Minister will be obliged either 
to exhibit results or be hooted off the stage as having done 
nothing but provide more posts for placemen. Then comes 
the consideration— Where are your millions a year to come 
from? We know, of course, very well what our Tariff 
Reform friends will say, but that avenue we have always 
supposed was closed to Liberals. No doubt Mr. Lloyd 
George will have some ingenious plan for wrapping up his 
new taxes in silver paper, but we know quite well where 
in the end the money will have to come from—out of 
the pockets of the working classes, and mainly out of 
the pockets of the workers in the towns, for it is obviously 
impossible for the Ministry of Lands to put money into 
one pocket of the rural labourer while the tax collector 
takes it all out of the other pocket with new taxes. The 
cost, though it may appear to fall upon all working men, 
will have to fall heaviest in this case upon the town popula- 
tion. However much the thing may be concealed, they 
will have to pay more on their sugar, their tobacco, their 
beer, and their whisky. We shall have one more illustra- 
tion of the old but very true saying that nothing is certain 
in this life except death and the tax-collector. 





HOW TRAFALGAR WAS FOUGHT. 


HERE is plenty of excuse for the adoption of a loose 
and purely conventional theory as to how a battle 

was fought, when the battle took place long ago and was 
a confused battle, and when reputable evidence is scarce ; 
but there was much less excuse for the general acceptance 
of a wrong theory as to how Trafalgar was fought. ‘That 
the common belief that Nelson changed all his plans 
on the day of the battle was a mistake is con- 
clusively proved by the Report which the Admiralty 
has just issued. We suspect that the plans of most 
ancient battles are simply “traditional,” which is a 
polite way of saying that they are extremely unlikely 
to be accurate, but perhaps it does not greatly matter. 
The plan is good enough to justify the master in 
rapping over the knuckles the boy who places, let us say, 
Prince Rupert’s cavalry a few hundred yards out of 
position, although Prince Rupert himself probably could 
not have said after the battle exactly where he had been 
at any given moment. But the history of Trafalgar is 
another matter, and the documentary evidence is good 
enough for accurate conclusions. It is really strange that 
it should have been so unscientifically treated. So far as 
we know, recent writers who have studied all the docu- 
ments bearing on the battle—writers like the late Admiral 
Colomb, Admiral Mark Kerr, Mr. Henry Newbolt, and 
Mr. Thursfield—have nearly all come to the conclu- 
sion that Nelson fought Trafalgar in essential accordance 
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with the plan whieh he and Collingwood had previously 
reed upon. There is more in this matter than a mere 
ag . : 
academic point of interest. If the young Naval officer 
ig encouraged to believe that in the most famous naval 
pattle in history the carefully planned tactics of Nelson 
were thrown overboard at the last moment, and that the 
enemy was engaged “ anyhow,” he must necessarily conclude 
that the study of tactics need not weigh very heavily on a 
humble person like himself. This would be a disastrous 
conclusion, and in our opinion the Admiralty wasted neither 
public money nor the brains of the able men it appointed 
as a committee of inquiry in arriving at the truth about 
Trafalgar. Sir Cyprian Bridge, Sir Reginald Custance, 
Dr. C. H. Firth, and the Admiralty Librarian formed the 
committee. They found a wrong theory in such successful 
ssession of the field that it is expressed in all the well- 
Cee models of the battle—those exhibited in Greenwich 
College, in the Royal United Service Institution, and in 
the ‘ Victory.’ With their Report the committee publish 
plans, prepared by Captain Tizard, which are the first 
plans of Trafalgar ever drawn to scale. Moreover, they 
give the positions of the ships relatively to one another in 
precise accordance with the information derived from the 
logs and journals. 

Nelson arrived off Cadiz in the ‘ Victory’ on September 
28th, 1805, and took command of the fleet blockading the 
combined French and Spanish fleets under Villeneuve. He 
soon received his officers and explained to them what he 
called the “ Nelson Touch” —the Touch which he told Lady 
Hamilton was “ warranted never to fail.” This in other 
words was his plan, already thought out in England, for 
engaging the enemy. ‘To Lady Hamilton he described the 
effect of his exposition on his hearers. “ It was like an electric 
shock. Some shed tears, all approved. ‘It was new—it was 
singular—it was simple!’” Nelson afterwards discussed 

the plan in ever greater detail day by day with Collingwood. 
On October 9th the plan was put in writing. The original 
of this in Nelson’s own writing is in the British Museum. 
“The Nelson Touch” was briefiy as follows. The order 
of sailing was to be also the order of battle, so that no 
time would be wasted in preliminary manceuvring. Two 
lines of sixteen ships each were to be formed, and there 
was to be in addition an advanced squadron of eight 
fast ships to be used as circumstances might require. As 
a matter of fact, on the day of battle, October 21st, Nelson 
had only twenty-seven ships all told. The advance squad- 
ron had to be abandoned, but the essential plan as to the 
employment of the two lines held good. Twelve ships 
were in the weather column under Nelson’s own command, 
and fifteen ships were in the lee column under Collingwood. 
Collingwood was to have the entire direction of his own 
division in attacking the enemy. Nelson reserved to him- 
self complete liberty of action with his own division, but 
he expressly undertook to do his best to secure that 
Collingwood should not be interrupted or unduly harassed 
in pressing his attack home. The first and chief 
attack was to be delivered by Collingwood with superior 
numbers on the French rear. Nelson was to deliver his 
attack later, and his early movements were designed 
indirectly to help Collingwood by puzzling the enemy, as 
we shall see. There was not to be a simultaneous attack. 

Why has it ever been supposed that this plan was not acted 
upon? Soon after the battle widely divergent accounts of 
how the battle was fought became current at Gibraltar, 
where the fleet went to refit, and prominent among them 
was that expressed in a letter from Captain Moorsom, of 
the ‘Revenge.’ He wrote: “A regular plan was laid down 
by Lord Nelson some time before the action, but was not 
acted upon.” It is true that Captain Harvey contended 
that Nelson’s original plan was carried out, but for some 
reason or other Captain Moorsom’s view prevailed. All 
this time the evidence of Collingwood himself might easily 
have disposed of the opinion which the Service thus 
casually accepted and which gradually became stereotyped. 
Collingwood’s account of the battle, written on the follow- 
ing day, clearly conveys the information—unless words are 
not to be allowed their proper meaning—that “the Nelson 
Touch ” was by no means ignored. “As the mode of our 
attack,” wrote Collingwood, “had been previously deter- 
mined on, and communicated to the flag officers and 
captains, few signals were necessary, and none were made 
except to direct close order as the ships bore down.” 
Collingwood, indeed, knowing that no signals were to be 








expected from the ‘ Victory’ as regards the handling of his 
own line, was astonished and vexed when he saw a signal 
being hoisted on board the ‘Victory.’ “I wish Nelson 
would stop signalling,” he exclaimed. ‘* We all know what 
we have to do.” A moment later he saw that the signal 
did not merit his impatience. It was the famous one: 
“ England expects that every man will do his duty.” 

The traditional, and wrong, view of the battle has been 
that Nelson, having suddenly changed his plan of letting 
Collingwood attack the enemy’s rear with superior numbers 
—fifteen ships against twelve—while Nelson himself first 
watchfully protected Collingwood and afterwards used his 
own division for the completion of the victory, substituted 
for it a simultaneous attack. In the model at the United 
Service Institution the British ships are shown advancing 
simultaneously in two columns in line ahead at right 
angles to the enemy’s line. “Form the order of sailing 
in two columns,” which was Nelson’s first signal on 
October 21st, may be used to support the traditional 
view, but, of course, it does not necessarily do so. One 
more proof of how thoroughly the traditional view was 
accepted may be given. In the Signal Book of 1816 
a new signal was introduced for the following move- 
ment: “‘Cut through the enemy’s line in the order of 
sailing in two columns.” That is to say the signal was 
meant to order the tactics which were supposed to have 
triumphed at Trafalgar, but which as a matter of fact were 
not employed. The brevity and rarity of Nelson’s signals 
surely in themselves suggest the operation of a plan that 
was going on, as it were, automatically. At 6.10 a.m. 
Nelson signalled, as we have already said, “ Form the 
order of sailing in two columns.” ‘Three minutes later 
came the signal, “ Bear up and sail large on E.N.E. 
course.” At 6.46 he signalled “ Bear up and sail large on 
E. course.”” There were no other general signals; all the 
other signals were to particular ships. Villeneuve, thinking 
that Nelson was about to attack his rear in force, wore all 
his ships together and formed a close-hauled line of battle 
on the port tack. Even when that operation was effected, 
Nelson made no change in his tactics. The wind was 
light and rather variable, but the Report of the 
Committee shows to demonstration that Collingwood 
delivered the attack, so far as was humanly possible, 
exactly as it was prescribed for him in the Memorandum. 
Nelson, too, played the part he had set himself. 
He secured that the attack of Collingwood should be 
interrupted as little as possible. He prevented the van 
of the enemy from coming to the support of the centre or 
the rear, and while he threatened the van he concealed his 
real intention of attacking the centre. Nelson went on 
with his feint on the van till it could neither tack nor 
wear to any advantage. He then turned to his subsequent 
task of attacking the centre (to which it was now too late 
for the van to render any help), and he made good the 
destruction which Collingwood had already fairly begun 
in the rear. That, in brief, is how the battle was won. 
The “ Nelson Touch ” was acted upon and vindicated. It 
is not likely to be asserted again that it was abandoned. 





MATTERS IN RUSSIA. 


HE Russian Supplement to the Times of Monday 1s 
one of a series which has done good service in 
creating interest in a Power which has of late years 
become one of the main factors in the keeping of the peace 
in Europe. Englishmen had grown so accustomed to 
regard Russia as the fomenter of strife in Central Asia 
and Afghanistan, and in that character as the persistent 
enemy of Great Britain, that it has needed time to 
familiarize them with so radical a change of view. Nor 
is the transformation complete even now. Our country- 
men do not always apply themselves very seriously or very 
kindly to the study of foreign character or foreign ways, 
and to understand Russia is a very much harder business 
than to understand our nearer neighbours. There is still 
a large area of debatable land between the Celt and the 
Teuton, but it isas nothing by the side of the distance 
which divides both from the Slav. This ignorance of 
Russia has been partly the work of the great Russian 
novelists. We have learnt a good deal of the little we 
know from them. But great as they are they do not 
give us the truth or the whole truth. In this way we 
have gone on mistaking exceptions for rules and judging 
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the great ocean of Russian life by its dramatic cases. 
It was this acquaintance with one small section of 
a vast whole that led so many of us to miscalculate 
the issue of the Russian revolution. We had seen 
thrones first totter and then fall, and when the Tsar’s 
throne seemed visibly shaken we took it for granted that a 
similar fate was awaiting it. It was a new experience 
that a revolution could be guided and a new order of 
things grow out of what at first seemed merely a 
desperate effort to keep the old order going. We knew little 
or nothing of the conservative instinct and the capacity 
for personal devotion that go to make up the Russian 
character, and so we underrated the ability of the Govern- 
ment to hold their own amidst what seemed like universal 
breaking up of lawand order. Perhaps one source of this 
error was the assumption that what seemed like universal 
discontent was necessarily the outcome of universal want. 
We applied to the Russian peasant of the twentieth 
century all that Carlyle or Dickens told us of the French 
peasant of the eighteenth century. Like causes, we 
reasoned, will produce like effects, and though in Russia 
the bomb has replaced the guillotine, the essential of a 
reign of terror will not be wanting. This conclusion took 
no account of two very important distinctions between the 
two cases. The Government of Louis XVI. were penniless; 
the Government of Nicholas II. were not. The French 
peasantry in the last years of the eighteenth century were 
starving ; the Russian peasantry in the opening years of 
the twentieth century had food to eat. To make a 
successful revolution there must be a special atmosphere. 
In the France of 1789 that atmosphere was present ; in the 
Russia of 1905 it was wanting. 

We have wandered some way from the Russian Supple- 
ment of the Times. But the distance is less than it may 
seem. The growth of the Russian revenue, we read last 
Monday, “has assumed proportions that have scarcely 
any parallel.” In the five years ending 1908 the average 
increase was about eight millions sterling; for the five 
years ending 1913 it has been twenty millions. The 
increase in expenditure and in taxation has, it is true, been 
equally great. In the Estimates for 1914 the revenue 
appears as £373,000,000, the expenditure as £376,000,000. 
But the expenses of Russia durimg this period have been 
exceptionally heavy, and as 40 per cent. of the revenue is 
derived from State property and the proceeds of monopolies, 
the taxation per head is still not much more than half 
what it is in Great Britain. Of this expenditure slightly 
more than half goes to the ordinary public service, and 
the remainder in part to the improvement of education, in 
part to the encouragement of agricultural and industrial 
developments. The administration of Russian finance is 
subject to disturbing influences somewhat similar to those 
present among ourselves. Thus the peasant element in 
the Duma is offering strong opposition to the continu- 
ance of the liquor monopoly. A resolution has been 
passed in the Lower House to reduce the number of hours 
during which the State liquor shops may remain 
open, and to give each village the right of closing 
them altogether. Liquor is only to be sold in bottles 
holding not less than a pint, and only one such bottle 
shall be sold to the same person on the same day. 
Private dealing in liquor is to be forbidden, and by 
another resolution the Government are called upon to 
reduce the liquor shops by one-half in any district where 
there has been a failure of crops. Where the failure 
has been very great, the sale of liquor may be entirely 
suppressed for a period not exceeding five years, and in 
this case the Government are to enforce the prohibition 
of illicit sales. Unfortunately there seems no doubt that 
drunkenness is very prevalent in Russia, and as what is 
drunk is almost always raw spirit, it is in most cases 
specially injurious to industry and to public order. Nor 
is the State monopoly of an article to which this 
objection can be fairly taken at all desirable. The proper 
way of meeting the case would be to hand over the 
sale of liquor to private dealers under proper police 
regulations instead of making it a State business 
and so investing it with a certain official character. 
The plan proposed by the Duma seems to combine two 
grave faults. It leaves the Government in possession of 
whatever discredit is involved in raising revenue by the 
sale of raw spirit for general consumption, and it meets 
the loss of revenue consequent on the restriction of sales 


by an expedient very questionable in itself, and proposed 
apparently without any consideration of the arguments 
that make against it. The State, it is suggested should 
buy the railways. Most of these changes have been 
accepted by the Government, but they demur very reason. 
ably to this last. The temperance party in Russia seem 
to have taken example by the temperance party in England, 
They are more anxious to annoy those who drink in 
moderation than to make things unpleasant for those who 
drink to excess. 

The Prime Minister’s speech at the great fair at Nizhni 
Novgorod will come as a surprise to many in this country 
So much has been said of late about our coal supply being 
more and more supplemented by other forms of heating 
and especially by oil, that it is-startling to hear a Russian 
Minister declaring that no remedy can be found for an 
impending fuel famine unless the coal industry can be 
promptly developed. There is no hope, he says, of imcreasing 
the output of oil in Russia. The old fields are becoming 
exhausted ; the newly opened fields give some promise, but 
as yet no performance. So the Government are doin 
their best to open up new coalfields. They are building 
costly railways to make the transport of coal cheaper, and 
calling upon the privately owned lines to do the same 
M. Salazkin, the chairman of the Fair Committee, urged 
the Government to give immediate effect to the reforms in 
local government promised by the Tsar in October 1905. 
Eight years seems quite long enough to wait for the ful- 
filment of a pledge which is not likely to have been given 
without a pretty clear sense of its necessity. The nobles 
control most of the votes in the local Zemstvos, to the 
exclusion of the merchants, who “by their persistent 
labour and energy are building up the trade and industry 
of the Fatherland.” But it is not only the excessive share 
that the nobles have had in the management of local 
business that the unrepresented classes object to, it is also 
the fact that they are no longer there to do the work. In 
the last elections the voters were actually fewer than the 
delegates whom they met to elect. This is owing to “ the 
rapid disappearance of the landed gentry.” Where they 
have gone we are not told. Perhaps some of the many 
Russian correspondents of the Times will tell us something 
about this remarkable change in Russian society in some 
future letter. 

To all this M. Kokovtsov answers that the Government 
recognize the need of reform in the local elections, but that 
the question is “difficult and complicated.” Still, in spite 
of this the necessary changes are to be made at the earliest 
possible date. We have no doubt that the Prime Minister 
said the exact truth. Reforms are always difficult when 
the people who have to be reformed dislike the applica- 
tion of them. In theory an order from the Tsar can 
do anything; in practice the execution of it has to 
be entrusted to officials who are of a different way 
of thinking, and who know from long experience that 
the interposition of a sufficient amount of delay has 
sometimes been fatal tothe carrying out of the Sovereign’s 
wishes. There are many chances that the evil day may 
never come. The Tsar may change his mind. Or he may 
fall under the influence of another Minister. Or the 
demand for this particular reform may be silenced by 
the appearance of one that is still more urgent. These are 
obstacles which even autocrats cannot always surmount 
except by biding their time. In the end they get their 
way, if they continue to will it, but they wish to get it 
quietly, and an opposition which is humoured at starting 
is sometimes conciliated in the end. The Report of the 
Viceroy of the Caucasus shows that he is met by the same 
difficulties in the administration of this great province, and 
they are all the harder to deal with because they are the 
result of religious differences. The first Russian immi- 
grants into the Caucasus belonged to various sects of 
dissenters from the Orthodox Church. The authorities 
regarded them with favour because, though they were 
schismatics, they were still Russians. During the last few 
years there has been a second immigration from Central 
Russia, and those who have taken part in it belong to the 
Orthodox Church. So there are two sets of Russians to be 
dealt with, one claiming special rights in virtue of priority 
of occupation, the other doing the same thing in virtue of 
belonging to the dominant religion. Happily, the Viceroy 








appears to be perfectly competent to deal with the situation, 
sun te sympathies are all with the first settlers. ° It 
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‘as he justly says, “ be an unpardonable blunder to 

low Russian people who have brought Russian ideas and 
Russian civilisation into the Caucasus to be forced to leave 
the land” merely to please other Russians who have come 


into it later. 


would,’ 








SAINTS. 

\AKEN as a class, “saints” are very unattractive. A 
robust group of historical figures, apostles, statesmen, 
philosophers, and men of magnetic genins stand out from 
among the pallid throng. But the majority of Calendar saints, 
those whose memory has been preserved in legend and in art, 
are disappointing in the extreme. It would be a penance to 
most thoughtful men to have to read about them, and no 
modern man, we should think, was ever moved to join the 
Roman Church by a perusal of their biographies. Yet how 
reasonable it would seem if this were otherwise! It would 
surely be very natural that an educated Hindu or Moham- 
medan should approach the study of Roman Christianity by 
a study of the lives of the men whom the larger half of 
Christendom delights to honour, towards whom the Roman 
Church still encourages devotion, and who have been chosen 
by her to represent her ideal. The fact that many incidents 
in the lives of the saints are unhistorical is beside our 
present point. We can quite understand a student of the 
Christian religion saying to himself, “ The accuracy of these 
tales is nothing tome. ‘The very fact that they are inaccurate 
should make them more completely representative of the 
Church’s moral and spiritual ideal.” The man who thus studied 

Christianity would never,we fear, be convinced of its vital truth, 
It seems certain that the saints whose names have come 
down to us were not for the most part such as they are 
painted. No talk about the passed-away fascination of 
asceticism can explain tbeir strange repellence. That men 
should have kept them in mind so long proves that they were 
less dull and cadaverous, less self-conscious, less ecclesiastical, 

less silly and inhuman than their portraits lead us to imagine. 

Those portraits have faded. Goodness is an elusive thing, 
very difficult to depict in words. It is not easy at any time 
to make a representation of a character, by means of praise 

alone, which will last beyond the moral fashion of the hour. 
Unmixed eulogy is a pigment which does not lust. To take 
a modern instance of what we are saying, when a great man 
dies we read his biography in the newspapers with some 
interest. In nine cases out of ten such biographies consist 
of nothing but praise. If there is already a tendency in the 
public mind to make him an object of hero-worship, such 
biographies will momentarily accentuate the worship felt for his 
memory. But in ten years who would read them? It is not 
that the man is forgotten—perhaps more is known about him 
than was known at the time of his death—but the portrait in 

praise has faded, and indeed we cannot see any outline at all. 
But to return to the subject of saint-worship, or, to speak 
quite accurately, of the devotion to saints which is inculcated 
by the Roman Church. The idea is in essence a very fine one. 
That the good who leave this world retain an interest in it, and 
are allowed to keep some method of communication with their 
fellow men, is by no means an unnatural or unreasonable 
corollary to the dogma of immortality. Again, what could 
tend so much to the moral uplifting of the community as the 
daily contemplation of exemplary lives? Auguste Comte 
showed his moral ardour when he borrowed this notion from 
Roman Catholicism. In intention the Roman Church offers 
a noble companionship to every lonely soul, and supplies a 
wholesome environment to everyone who is set among 
sinners. Unfortunately, the religious-minded student who 
seeks the society of canonized saints is sure to turn away 
in disgust. Nevertheless, these very saints, whose legendary 
lives excite the contempt of the Protestant and sceptical 
world, do still rouse in the hearts of devout Roman Catholics 
a very real devotion. Probably no explanation appealing 
altogether to reason is possible, at any rate to “those who 
are without.” 
or should we rather say thinkable?—that the devotion of 
simple souls elicits some response from the spirits of those 
who are so maligned by early historians and painters, and 
who, according to the hope of ali the churches, are not dead 

but alive. 


Anyhow, this devotion to the “saints” after it has become 


Occasionally one wonders if it is possible—, 








in a measure absurd, shows that it satisfies some constant 
desire of the human mind. After all, Christianity in 
every form is a living testimony to the desire of man- 
kind for the mediatorial idea. There are signs among 
Protestants of a renewal of the desire to pray for the dead, 
signs of regret, too, that we have so completely severed 
ourselves from the Roman interpretation of the “Com- 
munion of Saints.” Such signs were unmistakable at the 
Church Congress, and came from high ecclesiastical circles. 
Outside the Church—and after all the Church is only part 
of the world—the same feeling is stirring. Men who would 
long ago have considered themselves sceptics eagerly watch 
for the pronouncements of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. The central hope of Christianity has shifted a little. 
It is less entirely centred in the individual than it was. We 
desire to live again as keenly as our fathers desired, but we 
desire far more keenly than they did that other people should 
live too. We brush away as unbelievable the thought which 
hardly disturbed them, that a future life depends upon 
acquiescence in certain opinions. We do not absolutely 
despair of the hitherto forlorn hope of finding proof that the 
dead are alive. In fact, we want to clear away the mists 
behind us as well as before our faces. We want that there 
should be no death before—or behind us. 

Will the Roman Church, we wonder, or will any church ever 
make a new Calendar? Will the fine idea of the Communion 
of Saints in a tangible sense ever be better expressed? It 
seems possible, but not perhaps likely. The laity could 
never be satisfied by any choice made by the clergy. The 
day of authority is over. The Roman Church still retains 
power to add to the number of its saints; still stretches 
back across the ages to canonize those who have already 
been sainted by the popular voice, insisting at the same 
time, with its strange delight in anachronism, that “ proof” 
should be found of a power to work miracles. Absurd as this 
system of selection is, it is not easy to think of another. We 
cannot elect saints! Nevertheless it is hardly to be doubted 
that when we Protestants suppressed the practice of devotion 
to the saints we suppressed something besides superstition. 
We lost something of that secret of consolation which the 
Romans preserve underneath what seems to us so much 
rubbish. The instinct to praise famous men is an instinct 
making for happiness, and to realize at the same time that 
they still exist is indeed “the medicine of immortality.” The 
Church of England still retains All Saints’ Day upon her list 
of feasts, thus leaving open a door through which she might 
return to an old custom. Much good might come from a 
revival in the study of religious, biography, but the religious 
world just now is not so keenly set as it was half a century ago 
upon its own moral improvement. It seeks certainty. The 
Roman Calendar may be compared to the vision of dry bones 
which appeared before the eyes of the prophet, but she takes 
it for granted that these wretched remains of humanity 
still represent life—that is the only reason why mankind 
is attracted to look at them. Effigies of the dead dis- 
played in lifelike colours for our moral improvement by the 
Positivists leave us cold. We have no wish to improve our- 
selves by studying them. If it is truth only which satisfies the 
soul of man, and if, as the pragmatists would have us believe, 
the converse holds good and that which satisfies it best is true, 
it is plain that neither the Roman nor the Positivist system of 
devotion to the saints is perfect or is likely to be final. We 
may still hit upon a better expression; one thing the failure 
of past years should teach us—we must not take our saints 
from a single type. Christ demanded of men one ideal—not 
conformity to a type. Each age must have its own saints. 
Neither St. Peter nor St. Paul belonged to what we may call 
the Christ-type. St. John may have belonged to it—it is plain 
that St. Thomas did not. Did “theSonsof Thunder”? The 
Mediaevalists chose another type from that which delighted 
the earliest Church, and here we cannot blame them. They 
had the highest possible precedent for the liberty they prac- 
tised—indeed, in this boldness we must imitate them if we 
would at last get free from their bonds. 


THE CAVENDISH ASSOCIATION. 

fP\HE letter which was recently printed in the news- 
papers from the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Loreburn, 
Lord Selborne, and others, on the aims of the Cavendish 
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Association, has already made known the nature of the cam- 
paign which is to be opened, or rather largely developed, all over 
the country on November 5th. The appeal will be to a par- 
ticular.class of men—to Public School and University men 
—to concern themselves more industriously with national, 
civic, and social service. The criticism may be offered that 
the appeal might be addressed with equal relevance and 
courtesy to all citizens. But it would be a mistake for 
the citizens who are not primarily bidden to be affronted. 
They may even reflect that it is gratifying that their own 
class is not singled out as one which conspicuously does 
not render service commensurate with its obligations and 
opportunities. To appeal to a particular class whose respon- 
sibilities ave demonstrable, and to whom methods of service 
ean be easily and. plainly indicated, is a practical plan. To 
enter upon a general campaign of regenerating the human 
English heart without any definite notion of what the 
regenerate plain man was to do when bis spiritual transfor- 
mation had been completed would not be a practical plan. We 
should regard it with mistrust even if its amiability engaged 
our sympathy. No successful campaigns were ever waged on 
such conditions. When Frederick the Great made war he did 
not make war in general ; he had a special and limited purpose 
and went straight for it. Sodid Napoleon. We have the highest 
hopes of the aims of the Cavendish Association, because the 
Association knows in advance exactly what it wants to do. 

It will be remembered that in Coronation week in 19lla 
meeting was held in the Queen’s Hall, at which Lord Loreburn 
presided and the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
London spoke. At that meeting there were seventeen hundred 
men who acknowledged by their presence that they were 
anxious to commemorate the solemn rededication of the 
throne to the nation and the nation to the throne in Christian 
union by devoting their leisure more closely to useful services 
under the inspiration of Christianity. The outcome of the 
meeting was the formation of the Cavendish Club. “Only 
one more social club in Piccadilly, as the result of all these 
professions!” exclaimed some critics. Well, the Club was 
only the beginning, the nucleus and court of council for what 
was to follow. The Club, which already has fourteen hundred 
members, never pursued the futile policy of perfectibility ; it 
did not impose any hard and fast test for membership. It 
followed, if we may say so without inappropriateness, the 
example of a true Catholic Church in its comprehensiveness, 
The mistake of Lollardism was avoided. And it may be 
supposed that the purpose and spirit of the Club have worked 
very well, and have by no means been forgotten, since out of 
the fourteen hundred members it is said that four hundred 
have undertaken some form of service in addition to the 
many who, when joining the Club, were already so engaged. 
This leaven has worked in London. Now the time has come 
for a united effort to commend national, municipal, and social 
service to Public School and University men all over the 
country, and to associate the effort with the confession that 
the Christian spirit is “the motive force and object of all 
service.” 

The average public school and University man is a shy bird 
in rendering social service. He is diffident, self-conscious 
and rather easily embarrassed at entering into social relations 
which are strange to him. The explanation is partly that he 
fears that his acts may seem condescending or officious. He 
shuns the methods of the district visitor in ‘‘ Bleak House” like 
the devil. He remembers, perhaps, that the complacent persons 
who once turned what they called “ slumming ” into a fashion- 
able craze were generally as ridiculous as they were patronizing. 
Yet he would render a service loyally and well if it were 
arranged forhim. He cannot or will not invent for himself; he 
will joyfully become a cog in a piece of established machinery, 
Really, if he only knew it, he is at a great advantage as com- 
pared with the agitator who is less comfortably placed in life. 
It cannot easily be said of him, as of the latter, that his 
attempts to improve the social system are actuated by self- 
interest. For the rest, the man who has any ostensible claim 
to the old triple title of being “a scholar, a Christian, and a 
gentleman” would abrogate the title very easily indeed if, 
when the summons came, he was unwilling to make any 
attempt to justify it by courage, patience, courtesy, or per- 
sistence in playing a difficult game. Even if it were necessary 
to conquer ridicule or allay jealousy—which we do not fora 
moment anticipate—there would be the greatest opportunity 


a 
that a noble mind can have, Whatever may be said, everyone 


will secretly look on the efforts of the newly pledged class 
with intense interest. The Publie School or Universi 
man with some leisure to expend will be on his mettle. Hig 
reputation will wax or wane by his ability to answer the 
call to “follow. up,” and he will have the incentive of 
knowing it. 

We call to mind a remarkable story about Cobden. Once 
when he was speaking in the House of Commons, he was inter. 
rupted by an incursion of several members of the Young 
England party—the men of the beautiful white waistcoats 
immortalized by the author of “Pelham” and humorously 
philosophized over by Carlyle. These joyful eldest sons, ownerg 
of demesnes, and parks, and “ woods, waters, and wastes,” werg 
seanned curiously by the man whom they called the “ inspired 
bagman,” but who was truly one of the greatest of idealists. Hg 
“turned his necessity to glorious gain,” and apostrophized the 
radiant band of youth and wealth: “Your fathers led us at 
Crécy and at Agincourt! Why won't you lead us now?” The 
willingness of comfortably placed youth to help may possibly 
have been in doubt then. It is not now. There never wag 
a time when the stirring and uneasiness of those who feel 
that they may not have been pulling their weight in the boat 
was so noticeable. To the question, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” there is a loud affirmative. “Social unrest” may 
be different in kind in different classes, but in some sort it ig 
universal. 

What are the openings for service which the Cavendish 
Association puts at the disposal of its adherents? The 
Association, with its central office in London and its branches 
throughout the kingdom, will be a clearing-house for service, 
Or perhaps one might say that it wili be an Intelligence 
Department. It will tell those who desire to serve exactly 
where, how, and when they can do so. Such service as com- 
monly comes under the loose headings of “ philanthropy” or 
“charity” must not be the mere indulgence of an undisciplined 
if admirable impulse. More harm than good is done in that 
way. Philanthropy is, or ought to be, a science. No doctor, 
no lawyer, can sueceed or even be recognized in his pro- 
fession without a proper training; similarly the Cavendish 
Association will provide for the direction of voluntary effort 
by putting the experience of those who have studied and 
laboured at municipal and social work at the disposal of those 
who have not. Under such guidance there will be unlimited 
opportunities for men with only a small amount of leisure 
to work usefully, if it be only as a dresser or an ambulance 
man works usefully under the direction of a doctor. Among 
the proposed forms of service are work as members of 
Education Committees or as managers of schools, and as 
members of Children’s Care Committees. The duties of the 
Children’s Care Committees, for example, are to visit and 
inquire about parents whose children are alleged to be in 
need of provided meals and to see that the decisions of the 
Care Committee are carried out; and to see that the recom- 
mendations of the Schools Medical Officer are acted on by 
parents and, where necessary, to help them in doing it. Then 
we come to another field. When a boy leaves school there is 
the critical point of choosing his occupation in life. There 
is room for any umount of voluntary help in connexion 
with the Juvenile Labour Exchange. The boy has to be 
guided to a wise choice and encouraged to work regularly 
and honestly. This kind of service can be rendered through 
a School After-Care Committee, the Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittee, or an Apprenticeship Association. It may be said 
here that the first tendency among those who become anxious 
to help things on is to think that some new organization must 
be created. But the old agencies are adequate and sufficiently 
numerous; all that they want is a steady stream of voluntary 
labour. Take, for example, the Care Committees in London. 
There are about a thousand committees, but not more than 
7,000 or 8,000 persons doing the work. It is hopeless to expect 
that all the ground will be covered by such a minute army. 
And all the time there are, no doubt, many men who are 
inquiring what they can do and, vaguely and independently 
perhaps, trying to do something, and yet not applying their 
efforts in the manner in which they will be most effectual 
because co-ordinated with the work of others. 

We have not space to enumerate all the oppertunities of 
service, such as work among boys’ clubs or in boys’ residential 








homes, work among youthful offenders, work (urgently needed, 
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it is said) in attending dispensaries for the prevention of 
consumption with a view to the improvement of home con- 
ditions. Let no one suppose that prejudice against open air 
js invincibly established in poor streets. It was lately 
remarked by an observer that there were more open windows 
in some mean streets of Paddington than in Harley Street. If 
the windows are opened one thinks that no other crusted 
prejudice need remain, certainly not any prejudice about 
the proper food for babies. The mother who declares 
with fatal pride at the inquest on her baby that “it always 
‘ed what we ad,” when asked how she had fed the child, 
ought to become as obsolete a figure as the Gamps 
of seventy years ago. Finally, but by no means least— 
indeed, we think this is by far the most interesting and 
significant aim of the Cavendish Association—it is proposed 
to encourage the public school and University man to take a 
much larger share in municipal work. We all know that in 
thousands of small towns there is much corruption in 
municipal life. The standard of conduct is not high enough, 
because there are few men engaged in the work who would 
“feel a stain on their honour like a wound.” It is futile to do 
nothing but blame the small shopkeeper. The blame lies 
almost as much with those who have had far greater advantages 
in their training and have witbheld their acquired or inherited 
virtues from the service of the State. Who could foretell 
what the results might be if it became as fashionable to 
be elected to an urban district council as to sit in the House 
of Commons? If the Cavendish Association approved men 
as candidates for municipal bodies, because they were men 
with certain ideals of straight dealing, quite apart from their 
politics, one might hope to see the effects of this infusion in 
municipal affairs after the very next elections. We are among 
those who believe that political labels have been mistakenly 
plastered much too freely on civic affairs. The Cavendish 
Association would, of course, have to avoid politics like poison. 
It would put its hall-mark on a candidate because he was 
known to be incapable of the least venality, just as men are 
theoretically chosen as justices of the peace because they are 
worthy and inteliigent citizens, and not because they support 
this or that party. 

If the appeal of the Cavendish Association is to a particular 
class, it is also a special appeal to the younger men in 
that class. On “philanthropic” committees there are too 
many old men—men with immutable preconceptions and 
habits of thinking. The voluntary server should be caught 
young. The Association is very wise in co-operating with the 
public schools through masters and boys of the present 
generation. It would be a mistake to found actual branches 
of the Association in the schools, for schoolboys would be 
alienated by a formal proselytizing body permanently in their 
midst. The compromise adopted of appointing a master in 
touch with the Association who can give information to those 
who want it is excellent. Wesincerely wish the Cavendish 
Association prosperity, and we hope to see the leaven working 
before long, not only in town life but in village life, where we 
venture to say the immediate problems of our days offer 
themselves most urgently for solution. The young man who 
has a defimite labour of love solaces the torment of thought. 

“Oh happy they! nor need they fear 
The wordy strife that rages near: 
All reason wastes by day, and more, 
Will instinct in a night restore, 

O happy, so their state but give 
A clue by which a man can live; 


O blest, unless ’tis proved by fact 
A dream impossible to act.” 





THE STYHEAD ROAD. 


MONG the many plans and projects which occupy the 
attention of Road Boards and County Councils there 

is one which takes different forms in different places, and 
which, occurring as it does with increasing frequency, deserves 
to be steadily opposed. It is to destroy what is wild and 
natural, or old and interesting, in order to provide rapid and 
easy means of travel or communication, even though the 
necessity for such communication may be wholly imaginary. 
We see this tendency at work in the country, in the town, and 
in the most solitary spaces of distant mountains. Rows of 
telephone posts are stretched across open commons, when 
communication could have been established by other methods, 








or along existing roads. A subway is considered necessary 
to make it possible to travel a few moments faster in 
the City; so the subway becomes at once the main 
object in view, even though the tunnelling necessary for 
it would endanger the structure of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
And now comes the proposal to construct at great cost a 
road for motors from Wasdale Head to Borrowdale over the 
Styhead Pass. At present it is no more than a proposal, and 
if it ever becomes a definite project it is to be hoped that it 
will be opposed and rejected; but it is significant that the 
proposal should be seriously made. 

A motor road over the Styhead Pass is a project in sup- 
port of which it is difficult to think of a serious argument. 
It means disfigurement, destruction, and waste of money. 
The neighbourhood of Scafell is one of the few remaining 
great spaces of solitude and silence in England. It is the 
natural haunt of some of our rarest birds and animals 
Its loneliness and wildness, and the sense of absolute 
quiet which it can give to those who climb its heights, 
have made it the very heart and sanctuary of the mountains 
and the waters which surround it. With a motor road run- 
ning through the middle of it, the sanctuary would disappear. 
The raven, the curlew, the buzzard, and the pine-marten do 
not flourish in the neighbourhood of asphalt and macadam, 
nor do chars-a-bancs and trippers strewing sandwich papers and 
glass bottles add to the amenities of a lonely mountain-side. 
To cater for the chars-d-bancs we should get a refreshment 
booth or a tea pavilion, doubtless, on the road by Styhead 
Tarn, and when the pavilion had drawn a sufficient number 
of patrons to its tea and gingerbeer, it would sooner or later 
strike somebody as a good idea to erect a substantial up-to- 
date hotel where the best view could be obtained on the road, 
and so the existing attractions of Scafell would be increased 
by the explcitation of a health resort or a hydro. The drone 
of the motor horn and the shriek of the motor-cycle would 
sound gaily from Wasdale to Keswick, and with the motors, 
the bicycles, the bottles, and the hydro would come the end; 
unless, indeed, there were an end further still—with a 
funicular railway, perhaps, to the highest ledge of Scafell 
Pike. 

Objections to a scheme such as this proposal of a motor 
road may be met sometimes with the retort that what is 
really opposed is progress. “ What your objects amount to,” 
the would-be roadmakers urge, “is simply sentiment. It is 
the same sentiment which opposed in turn the stage coach, 
the railway, the bicycle, and the motor-car, all of which 
justified themselves, and it is merely sentiment which causes 
you to oppose the scheme of our road, which is the natural 
outcome of the advent of the motor-car. If there is a road 
anywhere it should be a good rather than a bad road, and 
what we mean to do is to make as good a road as possible. 
The Development Fund offers us the opportunity of capital, 
and the ratepayers can do the rest.” But this argument does 
not apply. In the first place, a road becomes necessary only 
where there is an economic demand for communication between 
place and place, between a town which demands food, for 
instance, and the place from which food is to be procured; or 
between a centre of trade and the sea-board; or as a link 
between other centres far distant. But in the case of the 
Styhead Pass no such necessity exists. Tourists come out 
every year from Keswick to Wasdale, no doubt, and some of 
them climb Scafell, but there is no economic necessity which 
drives them to do so. There is no large community west of 
the Pass which cannot get food because there is no good road 
from Keswick. There is no demand for a road over the Pass 
from Keswick to the sea. Styhead Pass does not lie directly 
on the route between two centres which must be brought into 
touch with one another. There is, in short, no need for any 
better road than the track which exists to-day, and which is, 
and has been for years, sufficient for the purposes of those 
who wish to share in and know best how to value the solitude 
of the hills. 

It may be contended that the same objections which are 
urged in opposition to a motor road over the Styhead Pass 
could be put forward with equal cogency in the case of the 
Swiss mountains, and that no one, as a fact, does put them 
forward. As to that, it is doubtful if the beauty of the Swiss 
mountains has been enhanced by their funicular railways, 
illuminated waterfalls, and other artificial apparatus with 
which travellers are familiar, but, in any case, what is true 
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of Swiss mountain roads is not necessarily true of mountain 
roads in England. Swiss scenery is on so much larger a scale 
than ours, the Swiss mountains and lakes and valleys are so 
much higher and broader and deeper, that a road carved on 
grand lines through them suits, instead of spoiling, its 
surroundings. Such a road as that which cuts through the 
Furka Pass strikes the traveller’s eye as natural and right, 
and he never loses the sense of the height and space and lone- 
liness about him. But engineering feats which have opened 
the great Swiss passes and have bridged her valleys and 
tunnelled her mountains with an Albula railway would be too 
big altogether for the scenery of Cumberland; they would scar 
and affront our lowlier English hills. We should not see the 
mountain for the road. 

Lastly, as a final comment on the contention that what 
is at the bottom of all objections to the motor road is 
merely sentiment, comes the plain question of expense. 
It is estimated that the original cost of constructing the 
road would work out at something like £33,000. But the 
original expense would not be all. The road would have 
to be kept up, and it would not be an inexpensive road. The 
rainfall in the neighbourhood of the Pass is reckoned at about 
130 inches per annum, and the effect of such rain on an ill- 
made or ill-maintained road is not difficult to imagine. Any- 
one who bas had anything to do with hillside roadmaking in 
places with an average rainfall can guess at the force with 
which the stormwater of a fall six times as great would pour 
down a mountain side, and the expense which would be neces- 
sary to build a properly drained road in the first place and to 
keep it in order afterwards. In the case of the Styhead road, 
it has been estimated at £800 a year. But that is a figure 
which cannot take in the possibility of the damage 
which might be caused by an exceptionally heavy storm, 
a blocked gully, or a fall of rock. Even £800 a year, 
however, is no inconsiderable addition to the rates, and the 
ratepayers possibly might come in the end to consider whether, 
after all, there were not certain advantages as regards freedom 
from expenséand the old-fashioned sentiment which objected 
to the road from the beginning. If,as a culminating touch, 
they realized that the beauty spot was destroyed by the road, 
and that they still had to keep the road in existence for the 
benefit of ratepayers in other cOunties, they might come 
somewheré near to a realization of the balance of loss and 
gain. Before that unhappy climax, they might wish to be 
reminded of the story—whether it is true or not in every 
detail does* not matter—of a certain historic ruin in 
Ireland. The ruin was an extremely beautiful building 
of great interest, and was presented by its owner to the 
neighbourhood on condition that proper steps were taken 
towards its preservation. The local archaeologists were con- 
sulted, and decided that a wall should be built round it, so 
the order for the wall was given to the local builder, and the 
archacologists went away. When they came back they found 
that the local builder had built a very fine wall, but that the 
material which he had chosen for it was the stones of the 
ruin. The only different application of this moving story 
as regards the Styhead Pass road is that when the road 
had been built out of the ruin the ruin would still remain. 
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HOW TO RUIN AGRICULTURE. 
[To tux Eprrorn or tae “Sprecraror.”’] 
S1z,—If the whole of the first of the paragraphs in “ News of 
the Week ” (Spectator, October 18th) in which you deal with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech at Bedford was not meant to bea jest, it 
is surprisingly ungenerous and equally unjustifiable. You say 
that he began his speech by a preposterous declaration that a 
landowner could devastate the countryside and sweep every 
cottage away and convert it into a wilderness. Mr. Lloyd 
George cited the case of the Highlands, with their millions of 
acres, once the home of “ the sturdiest, the bravest, and most 
gallant race under the sun,” and now a desert. You pour 
scorn upon the imaginary picture which he drew, and leave 
one with the impression that the inhabitants of the North 
were, at best, pestilent cattle-raiders with a warlike spirit 
who could not get a living on the soil even if there was one 
to get, which was exceedingly doubtful. Now let me say, 








as 
first of all, that if Mr. Lloyd George's declaration is pre- 
posterous, he is not the first—though, of course, that is no 
defence—who made it. It has been made time and again by 
the Gaelic bards, by distinguished men like Professor Blackie, 
and by distinguished women like Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who 
wrote— 
“No tie to love the altered land remained, 

Where beasts were free, and free-born men restrained 

And sordid chiefs with cold, averted eye . 

Regard the claims of hoar antiquity, 

And drive the followers whom their fathers led 

To seek in distant realms precarious bread.” 
Tt was, and is, a self-evident fact in the Highlands. It was 
the topic of conversation as well as the fear in every home 
and district in the North even in Dr. Jobnson’s day. “But 
my fellow-traveller and I,” says Boswell, “were now full of 
the old Highland spirit, and were dissatisfied at rack-rents 
and emigration, and finding a chief not surrounded by his 
clan.” Now Dr. Johnson went to the Highlands to see things 
for himself; he was a blatant London journalist, a snob, and 
a Tory, with every leaning towards the divine right of the 
landlord; he laughed at the country of the Highlanders, at 
their literature, at their customs, though he had to acknow- 
ledge their culture, their hospitality, and their manners, and 
heard, wherever he went, of the happiness and contentment of 
the people of the North and their loyalty to their traditions 
and their land. Now, notice what this critic says during his 
stay in Skye (I quote from Boswell again): “The topick of 
emigration being again introduced, Dr. Johnson said that ‘a 
rapacious chief would make a wilderness of his estate,’” 
(Almost the identical phraseology of Mr. Lloyd George!) 
And Boswell goes on to say :—= 

“Mr. Donald McQueen told us that the oppression, which then 
made so much noise, was owing to landlords listening to bad advice 
in the letting of their lands .. . that many of the tacksmen had 
gone off to America, and impoverished the country by draining it 
of its wealth. . . . Here, therefore, was a consideration that ought 
to induce a chief to act a more liberal part, from a mere motive 
of interest, independent of the lofty and honourable principle of 
keeping a clan together, to be in readiness to serve his king. I 
added that I could not help thinking a little arbitrary power in 
the sovereign, to control the bad policy and greediness of the 
chiefs, might sometimes be of service. In France, a chief would 
not be permitted to force a number of the king’s subjects out of 
his country. Dr. Johnson concurred with me, observing that 
‘were an oppressive chieftain a subject of the French king, he 
would probably be admonished by a letter.’” 

And, on this point also, one has only got to read McLeod's 
“Gloomy Memories”—a book which is full of accounts of 
“ wholesale clearances,” effected “ with revolting and wholesale 
severity.” These accounts have never been contradicted. 
The chief had no longer need of men. The territorial juris- 
diction was broken: he bad need now of money and forgot 
“the lofty and honourable principle of keeping the clan 
together.” The land was cleared for big sheep farms tenanted 
by Southern farmers, and they, in turn, have given place to 
deer forests. 

‘ That there are millions of acres under deer forest suited for 
agricultural purposes in the Highlands is an undoubted fact. 
The Napier Commission, composed of men of all parties, 
reported, in 1892, that there were 1,782,785 acres of this 
description, and since then wellnigh a million have been 
added. 

I do not know what justification you have for saying that 
the Highlanders, “ though brave, were not a sturdy race.” I 
think I may say that I have been a close student of my race 
now for many years, and I have read all the literature on them 
in their own language and in English, and it was in the 
Spectator of this week that I saw it for the first time asserted 
that “they were not a sturdy race.” Iam content to give one 
quotation. It is from a speech of Pitt in the House of Com- 
mons in 1776 :— 


“T sought for merit wherever it could be found. It is my boast 
that I was the first Minister who looked for it and found it in the 
mountains of the North. I called it forth, and drew into your 
service a hardy and intrepid race of men who, when left by your 
jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your enemies and had 

one nigh to have overturned the State in the war before last. 

‘hese men in the last war were brought to combat on your side; 
they served with fidelity, as they fought with valour, and conquered 
for you in every corner of the world.” 


Not a bad testimonial! And I append one fact. The 
island of Skye, small and mountainous, supplied in the 
wars with America and France ten thousand foot soldiers, 
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six hundred commissioned officers under the rank of colonel, 
forty-eight lieutenant-colonels, twenty-one lieutenant-generals 
and major-generals, four governors of British colonies, and 
one governor-general. And to-day there are not fifteen 
thousand in the island all told. These men were well able 
to fight. From all accounts, they were “ fine and strong,” 
and the same could be said of the men of all the other 
regiments raised. The soil was able to rear them all, and it 
could do it as effectively, if not more effectively, to-day. It 
jg rather futile to say that the Highlanders of those days 
“gained a precarious livelihood by stealing each other's cattle. 
They certainly did not flourish on agriculture.” The first 
part of that statement is just as true and as economically 
sound as saying that the people of Bermondsey live by taking 
in each other’s washing. And as for the second part, no one 
has ever contended, so far as I know, that they pursued agri- 
culture in those days in the same way as men did, let us say, 
in Essex. They had their sheep and their cattle and their 
plots of “ tenant-land,” their fishing and their sport, and they 
were strong, happy, and contented. And it is equally impor- 
tant to notice that when they were forced out of their land which 
their ancestors had acquired “ by their own right arm,” there 
was no difficulty on the part of those who drove them out in 
getting a good price for it from those shrewd “ dealers” in 
Southern Scotland who wished to be tenants of it. 

And, in conclusion, if “their condition was pitiable and like 
that of the inhabitants of the congested districts in Ireland 
twenty years ago,” it was not because there were more people 
trying to live on the soil of the glens than could possibly get 
aliving out of it. It was because they were driven out of 
their “tenancies” on to the seashore and the barren places 
without a roof over their heads or the wherewithal to live. 
It was thus the “congested district” originated, and with the 
“congested districts,” and the large holdings, and “four-footed 
people” where men used to be, and game laws and preser- 
vation, came this “ pitiable condition” to which you refer. 
It is this “ pitiable condition ” in its varying degrees, arising 
from causes such as these, that Mr. Lloyd George seeks to 
abolish.—I am, Sir, &., J. I. MacrHERsonN. 

House ef Commons, 8.W. 


[That the Highlanders were gallant fighters we readily 
agree, but “ going to the wars” was not staying at home to 
starve. It was a form of emigration. When this outlet 
ceased there was nothing for it but to leave the land which 
could not support them. The physique of many of the High- 
landers who remained at home was not good, and it is often 
now not good. Too many of the crofters are trying to live on 
a soil not capable of yielding them a living.—Ep. Spectator. | 





{To tax Eprron oy tae “Srecrsror.”] 
Sir,—In your damaging criticism in last week's Spectator 
of the impossible proposals of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
Secret Inquiry Committee, you do not mention one point 
which, I venture to think, is equally convincing as to their 
fatuity, or, at least, as to the impracticability of one of them, 
and that the most important—the proposal for a minimum 
wage for labourers, to be secured by giving to the farmer, who 
has to pay the increased wage, the right to reduce correspond- 
ingly the rent payable by him to his landlord. Now, one of 
the advantages to the labourer of the minimum wage is to be, 
according to the land reformers, that he will be able in future 
to pay an economic rent for his cottage, and that there will 
no longer be even the suggestion of a slur upon him that, 
in getting his cottage at a low rent, he is, to a certain 
extent, living on the charity of his landlord. Very good 
indeed. But if this is to be so with the labourer, the 
farmer surely is not to be pauperized either; he, equally 
with the labourer, must pay an economic rent for the use 
of buildings which, as is admitted by all (even the most ex- 
treme land reformers), are the sole property of the landlords. 
Well, Sir, here comes in the question: What is an economic 
rent for buildings? You, Sir, mention 6 per cent. on the 
cost, and in view of the fact that agricultural landlords do all 
repairs, from a rail toa bridge and from a pane of glass to 
a rcof, I don’t think anyone can cavil at your suggestion as 
being too remunerative to the landlerd. If, then, out of the 
total rents he receives from the farmer, the landlord be 
entitled to earmark sufficient to cover the tithe rent charge 
and an economic rent of his buildings, what balance is there 








remaining upon which the farmer can call to meet the 
increased wage? In many cases absolutely nothing at all, 
unless it be a minus quantity. On the estate of which I am 
the agent the landlord does not receive—after meeting the 
tithe—more than 5 per cent. on the cost of his buildings, as 
representing the whole of his gross return from the property, 
repairs, income-tax, and rates on cottages all coming out of 
the sum, which does not exceed 5 per cent. of the cost of the 
buildings. Here we see the harm of going about an investi- 
gation of land conditions in a secret, backstairs manner. If 
an open and exhaustive inquiry had been made we should 
not have heard of such ridiculous proposals as that which I 
have shown to be impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winnersh. Epwarp H. Gopsat. 


(To raz Eprron or tas “Srerctaror.”) 

Srr,—I see in your article entitled “How to Ruin Agri- 
culture,” which appears in your issue of October 18th, relating 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s land campaign, that you take exception 
to his contention that the English labourer is worse housed, 
worse fed, and worse paid than are labourers on the Continent, 
and that in a short paragraph in the same number you 
state that the average of “peasant labourers’ houses” “in 
Normandy, Brittany, Provence, or in any part of Italy” is 
“infinitely below that of England.” Of these specific 
countries your statement may be true. But when you speak 
of the Continent, you presumably do not omit Austria and 
Germany. I hold no brief for Mr. Lloyd George, but I have 
just returned from long and extensive wanderings in Tirol, 
Salzkammergut, and the Bavarian Highlands, with the 
strongest convictions that in these districts, at least, the 
condition of the peasant is immeasurably better than that of 
his compeer in England; that he lives almost invariably in a 
house larger and better built than any English labourer could 
aspire to; that, though he buys all his necessaries in a much 
dearer (because a rigorously protected) market, he is better 
dressed and better fed; and at least has the appearance of 
being a happier and a more self-respecting person. That his 
extraordinary thrift accounts for some of his prosperity is 
doubtless true. But that it is impossible it should account 
entirely for the marked difference in his favour, and that there 
is “something rotten” in the system under which his English 
brother lives, is a conclusion which would, I think, be forced 
upon anyone who contrasted the two from personal obser- 
vation. Trusting to your invariable fairness to publish this 
letter, I am, Sir, &., S. G. TALLENTYRE. 

[No doubt the richer peasants in districts like Tirol, who 
are really yeomen tilling their own lands, have excellent 
houses, as have our farmers, but below them in most parts of 
the Continent are peasant labourers who partly live off their 
small-holdings and partly on wages. Their houses are dis- 
tinctly worse than our cottages, and it is they, the lowest 
grade of rural workers, who must be compared to our farm 
labourers.—Ep. Spectator.} 


(To ram Ep:rom ov tus “Srecratos.”) 
Srr,—In your article headed “ How to Ruin Agriculture,” in 
your issue of October 18th, you quote Swift's fine saying, “ The 
benefactor of mankind is he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before,” but taken literally this is what 
our country suffers from. What reduced the population of 
Ireland by one-half? Growing two blades of grass where one 
grew before. What has reduced the number of those engaged 
in agriculture in England by 900,000? Growing one and a 
half blades of grass where one grew before. I conclude every- 
one, including Mr. Lloyd George, knows that the root of the 
whole question is how to make it more profitable to plough 
than to graze, but no politician says so. They all have some 
nostrum which involves Government loans and votes for the 
promoters. Let us be honest and acknowledge that we cannot 
have our bread buttered on both sides. We import cheap food 
for our voters, and agriculture has to put up with grass instead 
of arable.—I am, Sir, &e., ArtHur L. Parmg. 
Stafield Hall, Kirkoswald, R.S.O., Cumberland. 





THE LAND AND A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


[To raz Eprron of tus “ Srecraros.”) 
Srr,—Lovers of common sense will welcome your article on 
“ How to Ruin Agriculture,” and the eloquent appeal of the 
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Land Union for a policy of latssez faire—either temporary or 
permanent—in regard to the land as indications that there 
are still some who understand the principles of “the dismal 
science.” The point, of course, is not whether the science is 
dismal, but whether it is true. A cemetery is perhaps the most 
dismal thing on earth, but no cne doubts its necessity, nor does 
any sane man believe that the abolition of cemeteries would 
diminish the death-rate by the smallest decimal fraction. On 
the other band, there are, appareatly, many who would like 
to banish political economy to the realms of Jupiter and 
Saturn, quite forgetting that it could only be so banished on 
the condition that common sense and human prosperity 
should accompany it. 

You point out quite clearly that a minimum wage involves 
the idea of a minimum of efficiency, and that any legislative 
interference with agricultural wages would entail the throwing 
out of work of the least capable labourers. Every employer 
and many employees recognize this, and it is singular that a 
thing so obvious should escape the notice of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in whose office there must surely be some 
elementary work on political economy. Canada is the keenest 
competitor of the British farmer, and dumps her goods 
mercilessly at his doors, and the Canadian agriculturist is 
perhaps the man who, above all others in the world, practises 
the most rigid economy in regard te labour. It is all very 
well to talk of the number of hands employed per thousand 
acres in Denmark, but legislative action would drive the 
British farmer to an imitation, not of the Danish, but of the 
Canadian cultivator, with the result that we should see fewer 
men than ever on the land. 

The conclusion of the matter would seem to be that we need 
a Royal Commission to take evidence up to date of the facts 
of English agriculture, and I have ventured to suggest to the 
Land Union that it should add to the services which it has 
already rendered by calling a meeting forthwith to demand 
one. If the owners of land are to be tried, let it be not before 
a private Star Chamber, equipped and directed by political 
partisans, but before a tribunal open, unbiassed, and public, 
according to the custom of this realm.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. Ryper. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S AGRICULTURAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 
[To raz Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,— Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Bedford reminds one of 
the following passages from Mark Twain’s story of “How I 
Edited an Agricultural Paper” :— 

“Turnips should never be pulled, it injures them. It is better 

to send a boy up and let him shake the tree. The guano is a fine 
bird, but great care is necessary in rearing it. It should not be 
imported earlier than June or later than September. In the 
winter it should be kept in a warm place where it can hatch out 
its young.” 
How Mr. George’s “ Agricultural Scotch Friend” must have 
chuckled when he read the Chancellor’s speech and saw how 
successfully he had pulled his leg! At any rate, there is now 
one thing upon which all parties appear agreed, and that is, 
the very limited knowledge of agriculture of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.—I am, Sir, &c., , a 





LAND CAPITALISATION. 

(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”]} 
S1r,—The land system of England is now much discussed, 
but I suggest that very few people realize how that system 
has worked on its economic side throughout long periods. The 
conclusions here put forward are, if correct, perhaps worth 
attention. For the general public the view prevails that the 
land is largely in the hands of wealthy men, whose families 
have long persisted and flourished upon it. I do not deny 
that there is a large number of such families, and that some 
are wealthy, but I do deny that they have become or remained 
wealthy through the income from their estates only. Judging 
by districts well known to me, I submit that the average 
duration of hereditary possession is under a hundred years, 
and this will apply to large portions of the estates of even old 
families. This statement has little interest until the causes 


are examined. I believe the main cause fo be that land has 
rarely been, for any long period, a profitable investment, and 
that even the owners, as a class, have rarely weighed its recur- 
The families which have endured have 


rent disadvantages. 











generally been assisted in other ways, by marriages, &c., or by 
“windfalls.” Hence the replenishment of resources, ever 
tending to dwindle. But other circumstances have been far 
more general. From the fourteenth century onwards wealth 
otherwise gained, has been continuously invested in land, mene 
than one family perhaps thus being dispossessed in each case, 
I take it that on the average a given piece of land, say a 
farm, will have thus passed by purchase several times in its 
history. Each change has generally meant some introduction 
of capital in improvements, notably within the last century, 
Now if we consider the various viscissitudes to which agricul. 
ture has been subjected, as well as other causes of expense, we 
shall not be surprised that failure has been frequent, but 
rather that the efficiency of agriculture has been so well 
maintained. Land ownership, I believe, has never long main. 
tained a really economic position. Even if the State had 
been owner, it is doubtful whether it could have improved on 
the present position. Such doubt is justified if we estimate 
the value of improvements on an average estate and compare 
it with total value; the two totals will often hardly differ, 
Yet the return on either will perhaps not exceed 2 per cent. 
Just ahead of us a large new expenditure is required to meet 
the times; weak holders and others are selling largely; the 
old process, but under a fuller social feeling, would be repeat. 
ing itself, and capital would again be lavished. Well, it is 
now the turn of the State to find it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“ REALTY.” 





THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER. 
(To tue Epitor or tne “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—You recommend the exclusion of Ulster from the Home 
Rule Bill as the only way out of civil war. There appears to 
me to be an insurmountable difficulty in the way of such a 
solution, which I venture to bring to your notice. The Ulster 
Covenanters have solemnly sworn to use all means necessary 
to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule 
Parliament in Jreland (not Ulster only). It would certainly 
appear that if Ulster accepted the setting-up of a Home Rule 
Parliament in Ireland, on the condition that she was excluded 
from it, the Ulster Covenanters would be accepting a bribe to 
break their oath, since they have sworn to use all means 
necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home 
Rule Parliament in Ireland. Surely the sanctity of an oath 
is more important than anything. I venture to hope that you 
will give your views on this difficulty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ravensdale Park, ARRAN. 

[We have never suggested that the Ulstermen should say 
that they like exclusion or that they hold it makes the Home 
Rule Bill a good Bill. What we say is that exclusion should 
be settled over their heads and those of the Nationalists by 
agreement between the English Unionists and English Liberals 
in order to prevent civil war. Lord Arran forgets tbat the 
Ulster leaders have definitely declared that they have no inten- 
tion and no right to resort to civil war to prevent the Home 
Rule Bill being applied to the South and West. They admit 
that they would not be justified in taking up arms for such 
an object.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





SUFFERING IN ALBANIA. 
{To tHe Eprrorm or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—May I first thank you for publishing Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert’s long letter on Albania in your issue of October 4th, 
and then beg of you a little space to continue his tale? 
People in England should realize that, not a week’s journey 
from London, the extermination of a whole nation has been 
planned and is being deliberately carried out. Since Mr. 
Herbert left the situation has become acute. The plan of 
action has been as follows: in the third week of September 
the Serbs began to withdraw their troops from certain dis- 
tricts which were outside the rough frontier made for them 
by the Powers in the neighbourhood of Dibra. In passing, 
I may note that the Serbs have maintained troops all the 
summer in Mirdita, in the heart of Albania, regardless of the 
orders of the Powers that all should leave in April. In with- 
drawing, these troops pillaged as they went, and drove off all 
the cattle, sheep, and horses. The owners naturally resisted. 
This was called “rebellion,” and the unfortunate shepherds were 
shot. The infuriated people of the whole neighbourhood, who 
have been ceaselessly harried ever since the Serbs occupied their 
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a 
territory, then rose, and, as they were desperate and the Serbs 


were in small force, the Serbs were forced to retreat. They 
returned shortly afterwards with a “punitive > expedition, 
which avenged itself by falling on every Albanian village it 
met, regardless of the fact that very many bad taken no part 
whatever in the fighting, were even two days distant from the 
scene of action, and were in many cases unarmed. The 
soldiers surrounded the villages, set fire to them, and in many 
instances prevented the escape of the wretched inmates, who 
were burnt in their houses. In reply to a telegram, I went 
to Elbasan, arriving there on October 2nd. The stream of 
refugees was but just begun. All night it continued—all day. 
I was at Elbasan three days, and people were still crawling in. 
Many had come with children six days’ march from the 
Gostivar district, which is not far from Uskub. Those who 
have never seen the long trail of exhausted people—many 
limping with cut feet; the mother carrying a baby and 
dragging by the hand a child of five, while on her back 
she bears a great bundle of coloured bedding; weary horses 
carrying children in baskets, urged along by weary men; 
whole families destitute of all but the clothes they stand up, 
in, pouring in in hundreds that soon mount up to thousands— 
those who have not seen this can scarcely realize its blank and 
hopeless misery. The innocent victims of political plot and 
jealousy fly from a horrible death by fire to one by slow 
starvation. Quite defenceless, too, were the bulk of them. 
Among seven hundred were only eight rifles. Dazed, tired, 
and terrified, they mostly told the same tale. And among 
them were several Bulgars who agreed with the Albanians. 
In many places the attack on them had been wholly unexpected, 
e.g. * We heard there was fighting near Dibra, but we thought 
we were safe. No—we had no arms—we could do nothing to 
protect ourselves. My brother said, ‘I shall stay; the 
soldiers won’t hurt us.’ I was afraid of the Serbs. I took 
my wife and two boys and my brother's boy, when I saw them 
coming, and ran up the mountain, and before I got far I saw ten 
houses already burning. My brother is dead.” Life under the 
Serbs, they all declared, is perpetual harrying and persecution. 
“No one is safe—nothing is safe. Only in the few weeks when 
the Serbs were fighting Bulgaria did we have a little rest.” 
The persecution is racial and religious—against the Moslem 
religion and against both the Albanian and Bulgarian races. 
Everyone is to be Serb and Orthodox. Elbasan, by no means 
rich, was suddenly called on to support many thousands of 
people, and is quite unequal to the task. Returning to Scutari 
(a three and a half days’ ride), I passed more streams of 
refugees, and at Tirana found ten thousand, so far as the 
local relief committee had as yet counted them. Here I 
collected some details: Twenty-eight villages had been burnt; 
the death list was believed to be very high; the aged had had 
to be left to their fate; the screams of the victims in the 
burning houses were heard by those who had succeeded in 
escaping before the village was surrounded. In one district 
in Kerchovo Kaza, out of six villages only twenty-seven men 
were known to have survived. Of the village of Stirovitza it 
was believed all had perished. Allowing for great exaggera- 
tion, yet the death list must be five thousand—a butchery, 
a massacre. And why? In order that Kossovo vilayet 
shall be completely Servian and every other race, language, 
and religion stamped out. That this movement was planned 
in cold blood can scarcely be doubted, for at the time I 
write a second attack has been made. On Saturday and 
Sunday, 11th and 12th, the Montenegrins entered Albanian 
territory at Krasnichi and began plundering sheep. The 
defence made by their owners was the excuse for a combined 
Serbo-Montenegrin attack. The two fell upon the tribelands 
of Jashi and Krasnichi, which are both in Albanian territory 
as decided by the Powers, and have been ravaging them. A 
number of villages have been burnt and plundered, and 
between three thousand and four thousand refugees have fled 
into the neighbouring district of Merturi. Merturi was itself 
on the edge of starvation, and can give no help. The Serbo- 
Montenegrin army has penetrated as far as Valbona, and 
the Serbs have reoccupied the position in Mirdita from which 
they but recently withdrew. Their purpose is obvious. It is 
to force a path to Alessio—only half a day’s march—and 
thence to Durazzo or Medua, in spite of the Powers. 
The admirals, they know, are sitting helpless in Scutari, bound 
by the ridiculous ten-kilometre limit. Neither has a 
gendarmerie been organized, nor is there a sufficiency of 








foreign troops to protect the country. Were the massacres 
being committed by Kurds in Armenia they would excite 
widespread horror. As they are the work of “ Christians ” and 
the victims are mostly Moslems—though it should be noted 
Roman Catholics are equally persecuted—no finger is raised 
in reproach. It is stated by persons who are in a position to 
be well informed that the Greek Patriarch and the Bulgarian 
Exarch agreed before war broke out that all Moslems were to 
be either killed, driven out—or baptised. Whether or not 
these holy men actually issued the order I am unable to say. 
But I can say without hesitation that their followers have 
carried out and are carrying out this policy to tbe letter. —I 
am, Sir, &c., M. E. Duruam. 
Scutari : October 17th. 





INCREMENT AND REVERSION DUTY. 
(To rus Eprror or rue “Srecrator.”’] 

Srtr,—In May and June 1911 I had a series of transactions 
with land and houses, and it was thought possible that both 
increment and reversion duty might be payable in connexion 
with the sales. The matter was a complicated one, and my 
solicitor and other advisers were unable to pronounce as to 
whether I was liable for either duty or not. In these circum- 
stances the fullest possible particulars were given to the 
Somerset House authorities, and they have been repeatedly 
asked if any duty were payable. It is now October 1913, and 
no answer has been given me, although I long ago explained 
that certain improvements were dependent upon the question 
of my liability. Such treatment is a public scandal, and is 
another instance of how the land taxes are being administered. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A SUFFERER. 





LORD LYONS AND AMERICA. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—In his excellent review of the volumes on Lord Lyons, 
Lord Cromer has, quite naturally, confused the sequence of 
two leading events in the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States in 1861 and 1862. Gladstone’s speech at 
Newcastle came nearly a year after the seizure by Captain 
Wilkes of the Confederate commissioners on the British vessel 
‘Trent.’ It was the grant of belligerent rights to the South 
by the Palmerston Government which gave rise to a strong 
feeling of resentment in America against England, and 
contributed to the exultation displayed over Wilkes’s act. 
Gladstone’s speech left an impression which would have been 
lasting had he not royally repented and made reparation in 
the Treaty of Washington. The whole subject was treated 
by Mr. C. F. Adams in his lectures before Oxford University 
last spring, and with a notable breadth of view, as he did 
justice to the good intentions and conduct of Earl Russell in 
according belligerent rights to the South, and of Gladstone 
in his desire to repair the mischief done by his Newcastle 


utterance. These lectures will be issued by the Clarendon 
Press.—I am, Sir, &c., Worruineton C. Forp. 
Athenaeum. 





SCHOLARSHIPS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
[To rue Eprror or rux “ Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—A letter in the Spectator of September 27th from the 
vicar of Plumstead revived my contention of July 26th in 
your columns that to offer scholarships in secondary schools 
to elementary school pupils under prevailing conditions has 
proved largely in practice a sorry farce. I pointed out that 
the absence of any adequate provision and allowance for suit- 
able clothes, travelling expenses, and, in many cases, for most 
necessary dinners (supplied free of cost under due inquiry and 
other safeguards in the elementary schools) are handicaps that 
operate inevitably to this barren result. Mr. Harold Gray 
pointed out that the Edgehill Memorial House, 26 Longton 
Grove, Sydenham, 8.E., represents a serious attempt to meet 
this clamant need in South London, and to-day there reaches 
me a letter from the headmaster of an important elementary 
school in the following terms: “I wish an Edgehill House 
could be started for East London. One of my 1911 scholarship 
boys has just lost his scholarship. He was a most able boy, 
but his drunken home prevented home lessons being done, and 
so he got into a ‘don’t care’ attitude, truanted, and lost his 
scholarship.” I commend this stark narrative to the attention 
of those practical educationists who have ears to bear and 
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eyes to see the whole matter in just perspective. Another 
letter on the subject, I would add, mentioned that through this 
short-sighted parsimony a certain headmaster had been forced 
to invoke “charity” to enable three out of four of his 
“scholarship boys ” to take advantage of their opportunities ! 
Surely the whole matter deserves to be placed on a more 
statesmanlike basis by the creation of a public “ maintenance 
fund” or otherwise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FLEETWOOD H. WILLIAMS, 


Donington House, General Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Old Scholars’ Clubs. 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. “a . 


October 15th, 1913. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS— 
AN APPEAL. 


[To tue Eprrorn oy rus “Sprecrator.”] 

Srek,—We hope that you will allow us to call the attention of 
readers of the Spectator to the appeal which is now being made 
for contributions to the Building Fund of the Girls’ Public 
Day School Trust, the schools of which are among the most 
successful in this country. In order to obtain further con- 
tributions to the Fund a dinner is to be held at the Savoy 
Hotel on November 3rd, under the immediate patronage of 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, who graciously 
consented to act as Treasurer of the Building Fund. The 
Right Hon. James Bryce and Dr. Sadler will be among the 
speakers. Friends of the higher education of girls are 
cordially invited to attend this dinner, tickets for which 
(price 25s.) may be obtained from the Secretary to the Trust, 
Broadway Court, Westminster. The schools of the Trust (now 
twenty-six in number) are quite without endowment, and have 
for many years taken a leading place in the educational 
system of this country. Sixty thousand girls have passed 
through the schools, which have at present about six thousand 
pupils. A very large proportion of University scholarships 
and other high distinctions are gained by pupils of the schools 
each year, and at the same time a wide and practical education 
is given to girls in preparation for home life and the many 
careers now open to women. The growing cost of providing 
this education renders it increasingly difficult for the Council 
to make the necessary improvements and additions to the 
school buildings. It is for this urgent need that they appeal 
for financial help to retain, in the interests of higher education, 
the efficiency of these schools.—We are, Sir, &., 


CREWE, Wyrnpuam R. Dunstan, 
President of the Trust. Chairman of the Building Fund 


J. Srarrorp Norrucors, ,, Apres! Committee. 
Chairman of the Council, Mary GurRNEY, 
Vice-President of the Trust. 


Carouine Diasy, 
Member of the Council, 


[We most sincerely trust that the money required will be 
found for this most admirable institution. It is thoroughly 
worthy of support.—Ep. Spectator. } 





HIGH PHEASANTS. 
(To tus Eprror oy tums “Sprecrator.”’] 
Si1r,—Re Mr. Fortune’s letter in your last week’s issue, surely 
it is well known that the apparent increase in the size of both 
the sun and moon is due to the greater density of the 
atmosphere through which they are seen when nearer to the 
horizon. Not on account of their apparent proximity to 
“ trees, hay-stacks, houses, &c.”—I am, Sir, &c., MArTe.or. 





THE BERNARD WILSON MEMORIAL FUND. 

[To rue Eprror or taxes “Srectraror.”’] 
Sir,—May I ask the use of your columns to thank Old Sedberghians 
and other friends of Sedbergh for the generous response they 
have made to the appeal issued on behalf of the Bernard Wilson 
Memorial Fund? p to the present the sum of £1,357 has been 
received, The Memorial Committee meets at the end of November, 
and it is hoped that the Fund will amount to £1,500 by that time. 
I should be grateful if anyone who has delayed sending his donation, 
or,who wishes to make a second donation to the Fund, would send 
his cheque to the Manager, Bank of Liverpool, Sedbergh. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Bernard Wilson Memorial Fund,” 
and crossed a/c Bank of Liverpool.—I am, Sir, &c., 

School House, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. W. N. Weecn, 
Headmaster. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or wilh a pseudonym, or are marked 





“Communicated,” the Editor must not necesearily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters io the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance io warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE WATCHERS. 


PATIENT, with weary faces, 
Behind the dimity shade, 
Making delicate laces 
They sit, no longer afraid. 


They are so tired of waiting 
Behind the window-glass ; 
Tired of parson’s prating 
And the smile of parson’s lass. 


When they were young and glowing 
And plied their bobbins and laughed, 

They sat in the windows sewing, 
Where they could see the shaft ; 


Then death roared in the darkness 
And ravened after his prize, 

And there came on them strength and starkness 
And fear in their ageing eyes. 


Toll of their sons and brothers 
The mine took, year by year, 

And they were afraid for the others,— 
They are so tired of fear. 


All day at perilous labour 
Toiled their sons and their men, 
Until death fell like a sabre— 
There was no more waiting then. 


They knew it was surely coming, 
It hung by a hair or a thread : 

A crash and a stir and a humming, 
And then the roll of the dead. 


Still while the twilight lingers 
They sit in the window-place, 

Plying with crooked old fingers 
The bobbins, weaving their lace. 


Women the mines unmated, 
With faces wrinkled and set ; 
All their lives they have waited, 
As they are waiting yet. 
Ernet Ta.tsot SCHEFFAUER, 








MUSIC. 


> 


THE LATE MR. PELISSIER. 


Mr. Pé.issrterR, whose untimely end all lovers of mirth 
deplore, was, like Mr. Albert Chevalier, a striking example of 
the advantages of a mixed strain in an actor. It lent vivacity 
to Garrick, and a generation or so later the most famous 
clown was Grimaldi. But Mr. Pélissier’s success is not to be 
entirely accounted for by the method of parallel cases. In 
certain respects he differed widely from his predecessors. He 
was largely if not primarily a musical entertainer, yet whereas 
John Parry, Corney Grain, and George Grossmith were all 
individualists, relying on their own unaided talents, Pélissier, 
for all his wonderful gift of impersonation, was perhaps at his 
best when collaborating or co-operating with one or more of 
his troupe. A writer in the Sphere has dealt specially on his 
use of the duet; he could be funny with another performer 
and allow that other performer a full share of the fun. 
Whether this was due to his early experience or not we cannot 
say, but the curious fact remains that the leader of the Follies 
served an unappreciated apprenticeship on the music-hall stage 
as a soloist, although his repertory included songs—such as 
“The Fatherland ”—which were highly successful in the pro- 
gramme of the Follies. Mr. Pélissier’s early experiences in 
the Halls were discouraging but invaluable. They induced 
him to turn his talents in the direction of collective effort, and 
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they furnished him with materials which he turned to such l 


admirable use in the wonderful burlesque of a Music Hall 
Programme. The beginnings of the Follies were humble, 
provincial, and, if report be correct, not unassociated with sea- 
fronts and beaches. Their first engagement at a leading 
music-ball was at the Palace, where the present writer saw 
them, and where Mr. Pélissier had the first opportunity of 
displaying his gift of musical satire. One of their turns took 
the form of a Wagner burlesque; and thongh it was somewhat 
crude, Mr. Pélissier had laid hold of the vulnerable places in 
the Wagnerian system, and the yelping declamation and 
pompous gestures of shaggy men armed with ponderous spears 
formed the subject-matter of a diverting travesty. Even 
better was the parody of the futilities of a musical comedy. 
The all-round efficiency of the troupe was already noteworthy. 
They could all take their turn at the piano; they could sing, 


was a “sweet and opportune desipience,” tempered with 
criticism, more or less caustic, of modern manners. Their 
severest strokes were levelled not at politicians, but at their 
own profession. “Everybody's Benefit” was a most brilliant 
and mordant satire on the devastating egotism of actors. A 
tremendous programme is organized for a performance om 
behalf of an old actress who has fallen on evil days, 
and when the poor old lady arrives at the theatre no 
one recognizes her, the opportunity for self-assertion and 
self-advertisement being so grossly exploited by everyone else 
that the central figure ie utterly neglected. Mr. Pélissier 
was not appreciated by everyone. He was not even accorded 
a place in Who's Who. Some people were “put off” by 
the personality which he revealed in his discourses before 
the curtain. Earnest and precious folk, professional pessi- 
mists, prigs and pedants sniffed at the Follies or declared that 
they were not so good as they were. There was certainly some 





and, what is more, they only sang out of tune when they 
meant to, which is quite an accomplishment in its way. The 
Follies, in short, made their mark; they were, to use a | 
hard-worked but useful phrase, “funny without being 
vulgar,” and it was not long before Mr. Pélissier took a | 


theatre on his own account and embarked on the ambitious | 


enterprise of furnishing a whole evening’s entertainment. 
For a few years, first of all at u theatre in the Strand and 
then in Shaftesbury Avenue, he triumphantly established 
his claim to be regarded as a real benefactor. No public | 
entertainment of the time did more to dispel the gloom of our | 
“Babylone noire,” as Victor Hugo called London ; in none was | 
there more laughter to the minute. We speak of the palmy | 
days of the Follies, when the orchestra consisted of the famous | 
“double grand” played by Mr. Louis Laval and Miss Mand | 
Evans, and before the troupe lost the services of the inimitable | 
Miss Gwennie Mars, an artist who made her best effects with | 
a minimum of effort. Who that heard it will ever forget her | 
performance in the famous “ Voice trial,” when the charwoman 
is mistaken for a candidate and forced to sing the dolorous 
ditty :— 
“ My ole man was a fisherman ; 
I wished he’d been a Militiaman,” 
winding up with the appeal, “ Please, sir, may I get on with 
my cleaning ?” 
The burlesque of a Music Hall programme was one of 
the most brilliant pieces in the repertory of the Follies, and 
the parodies of the songs of would-be ingénues were admirable 
examples of Mr. Pélissier's satiric invention. As the writer in 
the Sphere happily puts it, “ he saw the fallible with a lightning 
glance.” In illustration of this gift it is enough to mention the 
sentimental song of the heavy baritone with the refrain, “ You 
can never have another mother, though you live ten thousand 
years,” or his impersonation of the massive but “ dashing 
serio” with her appalling pronunciation of the words “au 
revoir.” But his talent was not confined to mimicry or 
ridicule. Without being a scientific musician, he had a real 
gift for tune-coining; some of his ballads had a charm rarely 
found in the compositions of this generally distressing genre; 
and in what may be called his action quartets he showed 
a sense of atmosphere that was quite remarkable. One of 
these—“ Baked Potatoes”—which formed the climax of a} 
scene at a coffee-stall, was a little masterpiece of haunting | 
suggestiveness. So too there was more colour and imagination 
in the smoking quartet with the “hubble-bubble” refrain than 
in a whole wilderness of the pseude-Oriental monstrosities of | 
pretentious symphonists. Mr. Pélissier thoroughly appreciated 
the maxim, Ii faut se borner; he hardly ever tried to do more 
than hecould dowell. The music which lent point or grace to his 
programmes was always well madeand performed. The ensemble 
was admirable, and there were always a couple of the Jadies 
who could sing with taste and charm. Another characteriatic 
of the method of Mr. Pélissier was his delightfully effective 
use of primitive devices to supplement the limited resources 
of his company. No one of late years has made more diverting 
use of dummies—sham dogs, ballet-dancers, crowds, guests, 
&e. And one of the pleasantest features of the entertainment 
was the way in which the supers used to be pressed into the 
service of the troupe, developing, as in the case of ‘ Ben,” 
talent of a most varied and engaging kind) “Ben,” in one 
of the “ potted plays,” in which he supported the réle of a 
dashing lieutenant who appears at a supper party in a reach- 
me-down suit of evening clothes, was quite immense—a veritable 
super-super. The prevailing character of the entertainment 








| nowadays. 


ground for the charge, for the changes in the troupe were not 
all improvements, and for the last year or so Mr. Pélissier 
showed unmistakable signs of fatigue. It is sad to think we 
shall never hear him recite “ Butterflies” again or sing 
“ Exedisior ” with Mr. Lewis Sydney, or dwell on the pleasures 
of “The Spring-time,” in which “ even actresses get matried.” 
Neminem tristem fecit—save by his death. We could have 
better spared some of the strenuous workers after dramatic 
righteousness who labour assiduously in season and out of 
season to diffuse gratuitous gloom. 

We have spoken throughout of the Follies in the past tense. 
That, however, was merely because we were dealing with the 
phase of their career associated with the leadersbip of their 
founder. Only this week comes the agreeable announcement 
that they are once more taking the road, under the direction 
of that versatile and genial comedian Mr. Dan Everard, and 
that the laughter-compelling Mr. Lewis Sydney is rejoining the 


_ troupe. Grateful memories of Mr. Everard’s singing of “ Yus, 


I don’t fink,” of his exhilarating impersonations of costers, of 
policemen (in the “ Baked Potatoes ” quartet), of the American 


| trick shot in the Music Hall burlesque, and of the illiterate 


Mayor in the Potted Pageant inspire confidence in his ability 
to lead the Follies to new triumphs. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—@——— 
ARTHUR WOOLLGAR VERRALL.* 
CuassIcaL scholars are for the most part held of little account 
They no longer enjoy the patronage of princes, 
statesmen do not need them as secretaries, and a mastery of 
Attic Greek does not always ensure a bishopric, while it is 
hard to believe that less than a century ago so odd a being as 
Dr. Samuel Parr throned it in society while alive, and on his 
death was thought worthy of eight bulky volumes of biography, 
chiefly because he claimed to “ write a Latin inscription” better 
than any of his fellows. And yet even in this age, which, as 
is often urged, is too busy, too practical, too dazed by the 
splendour of scientific discovery to trouble much about what 
are contemptuously called “the dead languages,” still a great 
scholar occasionally arouses, and deserves, a more than passing 


| interest. For above all the fret and turmoil of mogern life 


the great classical writers, hardly less than the Hebrew seers 
and psalmists, sit secure of their immortality. But, as the 
centuries pass, time throws, as it were, a haze around them. 
They are immortal, no doubt, but it is apt to be after a 
shadowy fashion, and their mighty ghosts speak only in what 
seems a feeble whisper, hardly to be heard amid the din and 
uproar that surround us. And it is then that the true scholar 
—not the pedant but “the Interpreter ”"—comes to our aid, 
To him, with his insight and quick imagination, these dead 
writers are not phantoms but the most living of realities. He 
has himself walked with them familiarly; he has held sweet 
converse with them as with a friend, and he makes us also 
free, so to speak, of their society. That is his great task—to 
bring ordinary folk into communion and fellowship with those 
master minds, to whom, not only in literature but in science, 
all Western thought owes its first impulse and inspiration. 
And in the performance of this duty English scholars 








* (4) Literary Essays, Classical and Modern, of A, W. Verrall, Litt.D. Edited, 


with a Memoir, by M. A. Bayfield and J. D. Duff Cambridge: At the 
University Press. [ 10s. 6d. net. |\——(2) Studies in Gresk and Latin Scholarship, 
By A. W, Verrall, Litt.D, Same editors, publishers, and price. 
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‘have, we think, during the last century certainly been 
among the foremost. In the laborious accumulation of facts 
Germany, no doubt, hclds pre-eminence, but in that highest 
form of scholarship which is concerted with what is 
inward and . essential, England assuredly need fear no 

‘rivalry. The Greek.and Latin compositions of men like 
Kennedy or Shilleto, Archer-Hind or Headlam, breathe 
the very spirit of antiquity, while commentators such as 
Jebb, Jowett, or Monro have made the authors they illustrate 
speak to us across the dividing years with a clear and living 
voice. And Verrall was eminently a scholar of the same 
school. Whatever he touched he vitalized. “We are not 
following a grammarian’s funeral,” said Dr. Mackail, in a 
commemorative address to the Royal Society of Literature; 
“for him letters, both ancient and modern, were a world 
crowdedly and intensely alive.” And the words are exactly 
true. For although Verrall would often, as these two volumes 
of shorter essays show, devote himself to the study of what 
may seem minute technicalities, as when he examines the laws 
which govern the elision of dissyllabic words in Greek tragedy 
or “ the tmesis of compound words” in Virgil, yet this atten- 
tion to small things, which is often made a reproach to scholars, 
no more argues a small mind than did the years Darwin spent 
in counting the weeds on a patch of mowed and unmowed 
lawn. The literary student, no less than the student of Nature, 
laboriously examines even apparently trivial phenomena 
because he believes that they have a meaning, and that if 
you wish to understand great literary art such as that of 
Sophocles or Virgil, to count elisions and caesuras is not 
altogether folly. To persuade the world that this is so is no 
doubt hard. Spite of Horace, who long ago determined 
that good writing needs not only “natural gifts,” but also 
“art,” men still believe that exquisite rhythms, faultless 
phrases, and-rolling periods flow without effort and by mere 
felicity of genius from certain pens, just as they might 
imagine Turner endowed with some heaven-sent inexplic- 
able trick of manipulating a paint-brush. But these 
critics of what they call “ mere verbal scholarship” would 
do well, we think, to read the ten pages (vol. i., 254-263) in 
which Verrall examines the technique and structure of Meg 
Merrilies’ curse on Ellangowan. The genius that breathes in 
that great passage speaks at once to all. The Wizard of 
the North never wove a more potent spell, but none the less the 
weaving is a miracle not only of genius but of trained artistic 
skill. The passage, says Verrall, exhibits “a fidelity to rule 
that is almost incredible” and “strokes” that in their accuracy 
“challenge the microscope.” And he does not only assert but 
also demonstrates the fact. He shows us the “symmetry 
without stiffness,” the careful “purity and strength” of the 
vocabulary, the effect of repetition with variation, of rhythm, 

cadences, and a dozen other things, all of which are there if 
only we had eyes to see them, and which, when seen, interfuse 
as it were the pleasure of simple emotion with a new artistic 
and intellectual pleasure, so that the passage appeals to us 
with a twofold. charm. Indeed it is only when feeling and 
understanding meet that any work of art can be fully valued, 
and it is just because Verrall has both these qualities in almost 
the highest degree that his contributions to scholarship are of 
such rare excellence. His heart and his intellect are equally 
sensitive, while his imagination also is ever on the alert. He 
feels for Meg Merrilies; he sees and hears her; her curse 
appals him; but none the less he has the most lively perception 
of each subtle perfection of the writer’s style. It is said that 
to hear Verrall, though he had a poor voice, recite any passage 
that he loved, whether in Greek or Latin or English, was to 
receive a new sense of its power, and after reading his brief 
essay on Scott we can well believe it. For he has at once the 
large sympathy which goes to make a great actor, and the 
fineness of judgment which creates a scholar. And when 
these two gifts unite, then great thoughts grow quick with 
life, whether they have been written in the language of to-day 
or of a long-buried past. 

It must be allowed, however, that he had the defects of his 
qualities. Like Ovid, he was nimium amator ingenii sui and 
apt to let his cleverness run away with him. He could play 
the game which the learned call “textual emendation” so 
adroitly that the phrase “splendide emendax” was specially 
invented for him, turning for instance (ii., 84-112) Homer’s “Ady 
wavrémwaos, “Death with the goodly steeds ”—and assuredly 
Death's car often goes fast enough—into «AitérwAos, which is 
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interpreted as 4 rapa xArtods mwAovuevos, “he tiie '‘Grequestams 
the fallen.” And if he comes across a well-known puzzle h 
never rests until he has found a solution, as when he - 
out to show that Herodotus is accurate in stating that the 
“height” of the Pyramid of Cheops is “ equal” to its base. } 
saying that “height” means “length of the slope” tid 
one corner to the apex; for he urges that a traveller 
coming to a hill might well say, “The hetght of that 
hill is about half a mile,” and adds that “to my ears 
this is rather more natural than length.” Or, again, be 
will collect a number of rather out-of-the-way facts, aaa 
by the use of imagination fashion from them un immense 
fabric, as when out of the obscure conspiracy of Murena 
he builds up, as a sort of setting to the Odes of Horace 
a tragic story which is as fascinating and incredible as 
any adventure of Sherlcck Holmes. But none the less it 
is just this liveliness of what may be called constructive 
imagination which is most needed unless scholarship is to 
remain—what it too often has been—dull, dreary, and 
depressing. Take, for instance, the study of Euripides, 
Antiquity called him “the most tragic of the poets,” but 
in spite of Milton and Browning he had become little more 
than a rather dull school-book. Then came Verrall—soon to 
be followed by Gilbert Murray—and brought him to his own 
again. The quips, gibes, and innuendoes of the poet were 
pure delight to him; the Euripidean deities tickle his fancy 
as they strut the solemn stage, “like the figures of some 
quaint tapestry suddenly made to walk and talk” with a 
designed and grotesque absurdity ; but when it comes to the 
human life that “thrusts itself upon the artificial scene” 
which convention compelled Euripides to use, then Verrall 
can make the actors speak straight to our hearts. Even from 
what is commonly called a “dull” play—the Andromache—he 
can bring “ breathing, staring life,” as anyone can see who will 
read his brilliant essay (i., 85-111) on that “ tragi-comedy,” 
while even scholars of the older, severer type will delight in 
his renderings, of which we add one fragment which tells how, 
“ Apollo conniving and aiding,” Neoptolemus was murdered 
in the very precincts of the Delphic temple :— 
“My lord 
Shone in his harness for a passing while 
An orb disclouded. 
Then from the unapproachable 
And holiest a mysterious thrilling call 
Rallied the fliers ; and my noble lord, 
Struck through the body by a Delphian, 
Whom with a many more of them he slew, 
Fell; and thereon, when he was down, oh, then 
Was ne’er a hand but had a hack at him, 
Stoned him or stabbed, until his comely form 
Was utterly disgraced with ghastly wounds. 
Then, lest the nearness of the corpse offend, 
They flung it o’er the censer-sacred pale. 
We, on our shoulders lifting it with haste, 
Have borne it hither, my lord, my father, to thee 
For grace of tears and honour of the grave. 
But oh! the Teacher of the world, the Judge 
Of all mankind, so foully to abuse 
The fair submission of Achilles’ son! 
This unforgiving malice, base in man, 
Doth it consist with goodness in the god? ” 
No wonder that the man who could so render and then recite 
his rendering with fine feeling and modulated utterance won 
strange power as a teacher. For Verrall was himself, we 
think, more remarkable than his books. His books in the 
judgment of many—though his editor compares such critics 
to the men who despised Galileo — contain much that is 
brilliant, but also much that is ingenious rather than sound. 
But the personal “ memoir ” prefixed to these volumes gives 
proof that as a teacher he was almost unique. He had, by 
the testimony of all who heard him, something that fascinated, 
and whether his conclusions were wrong or right, he never 
failed to arouse interest and stir imagination even in the dullest. 
Like that professor at Bordeaux to whom Ausonius applies 
the striking words, Mentis agitator meae, he set every mind 
in movement, nor can any scholar receive a higher encomium. 
And then, too, we cannot but add, suffering came to set its 
own seal upon his distinction. For years before his death he 
had become more and more crippled by arthritis, and “the 
twelve lectures on Dryden,” which he delivered as first ‘“ King 
Edward VII. Professor of English Literature,” were delivered 
by a man who could neither walk nor stand, and indeed 
hardly move. Bu’ the unconquerable soul was not to be 
overcome, Though “the ivory face” wore the hue of death, 
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rit was strong and alert as ever. There was all the 
“ freshness and originality,” and though the charmed 
all its old power to quicken and 
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GREEK IMPERIALISM.* 

xss Macedonia be included within the limits of ancient 
it may appear, at first sight, a contradiction in terms 
to speak of Greek Imperialism. Etymologically speaking, the 
word “Imperialism” connotes, or should connote, the existence 
either of emperors or, at all events, of rulers under some 
other name, in whom large, if not altogether despotic, powers 
are vested. Now, if there is one thing certain about the 
feelings displayed by the ancient Greeks, and more especially 
by the Athenians, who of all Greeks developed the most 
typically Hellenic characteristics, it is their intense dislike 
to despotic government. The idea which Herodotus (iii., 80) 
entertained of a king was that he was an individual who 
subverted the customs of his country, violated women, 
and put men to death without trial. Euripides, who was a 
hardy Radical, constantly inveighed against “tyrants,” 
under whose rule equality would cease to exist; and Aristotle 
(Pol. iii., 11,1) could not conceive a king who governed by 
law. In defiance of etymology, the word “Imperialism ” 
bas, however, in common parlance lost its original signifi- 
cation, and is now applied not necessarily to the rule of 
emperors, but to the spirit of Empire. History, both ancient 
and modern, shows that this spirit can grow and prosper 
as vigorously under a republican as under a monarchical 
form of government. Roman expansion, in its best and 
most beneficial form, began before the existence of Roman 
emperors. The British Empire is the outcome of national 
wants and aspirations, and has been built up often in spite of 
the personal fears and objections of the rulers of Great 
Britain. We now, for instance, know that Queen Elizabeth, 
who ruled when the Imperialist idea first germinated in 
England, was herself an anti-Imperialist. The advance of 
democracy has not checked British expansion, neither has the 
existence of Republican institutions in America prevented 
the Government of the United States from adopting a policy 
which may be correctly designated as Imperial. 

The world is so accustomed to associate Rome with govern- 
ment and Athens with culture that outside the ranks of 
historical students it is probable that many at times forget 
that there was a period when the Athenians were the leading 
Imperialists of the world. A good deal of discussion has 
taken place, both in ancient and modern times, as to how 
long the Athenian Empire can be said to have lasted. All 
authorities, however, agree in taking the year 477 B.c. as the 
commencement of Athenian hegemony. It was about that 
time, according to Thucydides (i. 97) that “the Atbenians 
made immense strides in power.” The maintenance of their 
Imperial position depended wholly on their maritime ascend- 
ancy. In 405 B.c. their fleet, which was the creation of one 
man of genius, Themistocles, was crushed at Agospotami. 
If, therefore, that event be taken as the date of the fall of the 
Athenian Empire, its duration was seventy-two years. 

Inasmuch as the possibility of reconciling Imperial policy 
with democratic principles and institutions is at present one 
of the most difficult and important problems of British 
politics, it might at first sight be thonght that the study of 
the rise and fall of the Athenian Empire would be specially 
instructive to modern statesmen. We can still learn a good 
deal from Rome. “Roman history,” Mr. Ferrero very truly 
remarks, “is for ever modern, because every new age has only 
to choose that part which most resembles it to find itself.” 
The early days of Roman expansion were marked by the 
application of liberal and statesmanlike principles, some of 
which hold as good to-day as they did twenty centuries ago, 
whilst the wide field on which Rome operated and the 
uniformity of policy which was the outcome of the lack of 
Roman individualism afford ample opportunities for noting 
the results attained by the application of those principles. 
On the other hand, the modern Imperiulist has little or 
nothing to learn from Athens. Athenian policy does, indeed, 
furnish a certain number of danger signals indicating 
faults which should be carefully avoided, but circumstances 
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and the trend of political thonght have undergone such pro- 
found changes since the days of Pericles as to render those 
special signals scarcely necessary. It may be, as Mr. 
Ferguson says, that the Imperial experiments of the Greeks 
“ prepared the way for the unification of the ancient world in 
the Empire of Rome,” but they only did so by affording 
practical proof that Greek aspirations were ‘unattainable, 
that Greek Imperial policy was founded on radically wrong 
principles, and that Greek methods of government were 
wholly inapplicable to any large, and still more to any 
scattered, communities of men. 

The Athenians endeavoured to reconcile two political ideals 
which were mutually destructive of each other, namely, the 
creation of an empire and at the same time the preservation 
of a fervid but exclusively urban patriotism. Whetber, as 
Fustel de Coulanges supposed, the city-state was an artificial 
structure based on family and religious associations, or whether 
its growth was due to other causes, one thing is certain, namely, 


that at the period when the Athenians grasped at empire, ' 


neither practical politicians nor philosophers could adequately 
conceive any larger political unit than the city. Plato, Mr, 
Ferguson says, “misread not only the past, but also the 
future. . 
world required the creation of large territorial states.” 
mere statement of numbers is sufficient to show bow wholly 


.- He tried to mend city constitutions when the ’ 
Ai 


incompatible this narrow conception of political life was with ° 


the creation and maintenance of Empire: 
franchised population of Attica in the age of Pericles yielded 


The free and ’ 


only about fifty thousand males of military age. On the ° 


other hand, “the world which Athens under Pericles sought 
to dominate must have had a population of over twenty 
millions.” 

In default of the bond of nationality, which could obviously 


not exist amongst the non-Hellenic subjects of Athens, and ©» 


which amongst other Hellenes was submerged by the narrow 
spirit of urban patriotism, the only tie which could unite the 
mother country with its dependencies was the need of protec. 
tion felt by the Greek city-states. The pages of Thucydides 


afford ample testimony to prove that the main pre-occupation | 
of the minor city-states was to make such terms with a power- 


ful neighbour as would, at the sacrifice of a certain amount of 
liberty, enable them to receive protection against attack from 
some other powerful rival. Moreover, they were practically 
forced to side either with Sparta or Athens. 


When the » 


unfortunate Melians humbly suggested (Thuc. v. 94) that they » 


might be “friends instead of enemies, but in alliance with 
neither side,” their request was met with a blunt and brutal 


refusal from the Athenian envoys, who rigorously applied the | 


principle of the French Jacobin, “ Sois mon frére, ou je te tue.” 


Protection against foreign foes constitutes, indeed, to this day ' 
one of the bonds whieh unite the mother country and the 
colonies. During the early part of the eighteenth century, ‘ 
when the British colonies in America were freqtently | 


threatened by France or Spain, it was a factor of perhaps even 
greater importance than at present. But it is clear that no 


analogy can be established between colonies who demand : 


protection and those who, as in the case of the Melians, have 
protection forced on them. How widely the Athenian con- 
ception of empire differed not only from that of modern 


England but aleo from the statesmanlike principles adopted © 


by the Roman republic is abundantly proved by the utterances 


of Cleon. “ You should remember,” he said to the Athenians in ' 


27 B.c., “that your empire is a despotism exercised over 


unwilling subjects who are always conspiring against you ; they 
do not obey in retarn for any kindness which you do them to 
your own injury, but in so far as you are their mistress; 
they have no love of you, but they are held down by force.” 
The Athenian machinery for the government of their empire 


was no less defective than the principles on which it was ° 


governed. The sovereign power was vested in the Ecclesia, | 


or General Assembly, and the Heliaca, or popular Courts of 
Justice. The latter delegated their power to the Council of 
Five Hundred devised by Clisthenes, whom Mr. Ferguson 
designates as “the harbinger of democracy.” Without enter- 
ing into detail as to the functions and mode of appointment of 
these two bodies, it may be said that Athenian government 


and administration were based on the wholly false idea that ’ 


“one citizen was as competent as another for public office,” a 
theory which found favour with Aristotle, and which was even 


upplied in modern times by that very arbitrary monarch, ° 
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George III, who, however, albeit he held that “any man was 
fit for any place he could get,” was nevertheless shrewd enough 
not to admit of the appointment of any candidate for public 
office unless he was assured of the orthodoxy of his opinions. 
The only reason why a system so manifestly defective 
as that created by the Athenians worked even for a 
short time was that the practice differed wholly from the 
theory. Under the influence of high character and command- 
ing ability democracy abdicated its rights and prerogatives. 
“In form,” Thucydides said, “their government was a 
democracy; in reality it was the rule of the ablest citizens.” 
The rule of Demos naturally connotes the existence of dema- 
gogues. The Athenian democracy was fortunate for a time 
in falling under the leadership of a statesman of genius. 
Pericles, Mr. Gilbert Murray says, dwelt “in austere 
supremacy,” but he could not dispense with that flattery 
of the Athenians which they expected, and without which, if 
Isocrates is to be believed, they were wont to refuse a hearing 
to any orator. Magnificent as is the eloquence of the celebrated 
funeral oration, it should be read by the light of the very true 
remark of Socrates (Arist. Rhet., i. 9-10) that “it is not hard 
to praise Athenians to Athenians.” Pericles, however, only 
used flattery as a means to an end. So long as he was at the 
helm, Imperialism was controlled by statesmanlike prudence. 
When his guiding hand was withdrawn, the vices inherent in 
dhe system bad full play, and the results were disastrous. “It 
was not democracy itself,” Dr. Adolf Holm says, “ which was 
the cause of the many misfortunes at Athens, but the kind 
of democracy which the Athenian people wanted and main- 
tained—a democracy with no government apart from the 
people, and in which the people decided every detail as far 
as possible.” 

Exclusively urban patriotism was destructive of the growth 
of sane Imperialism. It was not sensibly modified by the 
creation of the Amphictyonie Council, which, as Professor 
Freeman has pointed out, partook of the character of an 
Ecclesiastical Synod rather than that of a Federal Diet, but 
the creation of the Atolian and Acbaean leagues in the 
third century testifies to the growth of the federalizing spirit. 
"The idea of federation, however, never really took firm root 
among the Greeks. “Complete disunion,” in Grote’s words, 
still remained “amongst their most cherished principles.” 
Distrust of anything approaching to the one-man rule is 
clearly shown in the provision made in 255 B.c. that the office 
of the head of the league could only be held by the same 
individual for one year. Eventually all these hesitancies, 
suspicions, and local jealousies were crushed out by the heavy 
hand of Rome. Not only Greek Imperialism, but also Greek 
mationality succumbed, and the Hellenes entered upon the 
dask which was in reality more suited to their national genius, 
namely, that of educating their conquerors. Rome, it has 
been truly said, “conquered the world only to give it to 
Hellas.” 

Macedonian stands on a somewhat different footing from 
Athenian or Spartan Imperialism. It cannot be doubted that 
the man of whom Juvenal, in a passage which has been much 
misunderstood, wrote : — 

“ Unus Pellaeo juveni non sufficit orbis,” 


possessed the Imperialist spirit. He did not live long enough 
“to enable posterity to judge of what achievements he could 
have accomplished as a constructive statesman, but so far as 
‘we know be was thoroughly imbued with the erroneous idea, 
imparted to him by his teacher Aristotle, that the city-state, 
-and not the ethnos, was the unit on which political life should 
ryest. “Accordingly,” Mr. Ferguson says, “he displayed a 
feverish energy in founding Greek city-states everywhere in 
the conquered territory, but particularly in the region of the 
Far East, where urban life had been hitherto lacking. Like 
mushrooms over-night, towns by the score sprang up behind 
him on his line of march.” Alexander saw, however, the 
necessity of providing some machinery for giving cohesion 
to these separate entities. The skill with which he appealed 
to the imagination of men, and which excited the admiration 
of Napoleon, led him, in Mr. Ferguson's opinion, to resort to 
self-deification. It was a very common practice in the ancient 
world for kings and emperors to deify their predecessors. 
Their feelings on this subject were perhaps not incorrectly 
set forth in the saying attributed to Zosimus, “sit divus 
dummodo non sit vivus.” But self-deification was, to say the 





i 
least, unusual. That Alexander committed this act of 


arrogant folly rests mainly on the testimony of Arrian 
who wrote nearly four centuries after Alexander's death, 
It consists chiefly of the facts connected with his visit to 
the Oasis at Ammon, the famous prostration ( proskynesis) 
at the Baktra banquet, the mutiny at Opis, and the 
decree demanding divine honours from the Greek Cities 
Doubts have at times been thrown by scholars of eminence 
on the validity of this testimony, but the view now most 
generally accepted appears to be that adopted by Mr 
Ferguson, namely, that Alexander was himself the instigator 
of his own deification. ‘Phere is nothing absolutely impossible 
in the idea that a world-conqueror, intoxicated with a belief 
in his own omnipotence, should adopt such a course. F ournier 
relates that Napoleon ordered the use of a catechism in the 
schools of France, in which the prescribed answer to the 
question, what was to be thought of those who were unfaithfyl 
to their duties to the Emperor, was “ according to St. Paul 
they sin against the ordinances of God, and are deserving of 
everlasting damnation.” C. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR.* 
Mr. Stantey SHAW has the amiable intention of making 
us better acquainted with the German Emperor’s character 
apparently in the conviction that to understand it is to 
appreciate the peaceful aims of Germany. Unfortunately 
this is very far from being logic. The German people, we 
are certain, are as well disposed towards Englishmen as we 
are towards them. And as for the German Emperor himself, 
we believe that he has a genuine liking for Great Britain. 
His impulses are often dangerous because they are incaleul- 
able, yet it is a fact that during the quarter of a century of 
his reign the peace has not been disturbed. He often refers 
to this fact, and claims credit for it, though the mantle of 
peacemaker sometimes seems to fit loosely on the shoulders 
of one who has brought the world superfluously near to 
war by his attitude towards France in Morocco und his 
menace to Russia when he stood by the side of Austria in 
shining armour. The impulsive person may notoriously do 
himself injustice, and perhaps the Emperer in these two 
episodes, in which he played a conspicuous personal part, was 
not really conscious of the extent to which he jeopardized the 
general peace. But granted that the German Emperor and 
German people both ardently desire peace and are resolved to 
maintain it, there is still the German bureaucracy which 
acknowledges no responsibility either to Parliament or people. 

That German officialdom has worked for peace is unbappily 
disproved by history. Bismarck actually worked for war, and 
in his writings admitted that he did so. He wanted war with 
Denmark, with Austria, and with France, and he procured it. 
The bureaucracy of Bismarck still exists. His method of 
using the press still goes on, and his tradition in many other 
respects flourishes. The assertion that Germans and English- 
men were intended by nature to be friends, and that the German 
Emperor is really one of the best friends we have if only we 
knew it, cannot therefore enable us to sleep comfortably in 
our beds in the perfect assurance that Germany could never 
make war upon us. Because the German bureaucracy is 
irresponsible, its actions are unpredictable. The risk of 
having a quarrel fastened on us by such a body, being a 
risk which may not be exactly measured, is a risk not to be 
accepted at all. We do not venture to judge the German bureau- 
cracy, and we hope and trust that our present comparatively 
friendly relations with Germany will become very much more 
friendly. All we say is that it is not sensible or prudent to 
write of a risk which necessarily cannot be gauged as a risk 
which therefore does not exist. History admonishes us to be 
wary. Moreover, we shall never win the respect of so practical 
and clear-seeing a group of men as the German statesmen are 
by pretending that historical facts are not facts. In brief, the 
political argument of Mr. Shaw's book fails because it is 
irrelevant. 

Apart from these considerations the biography of so notable 
and picturesque a figure as the German Emperor cannot fail 
to be interesting. Mr. Shaw's book will be useful because it 
gives all the main facts of the Emperor's reign in chronological 
order. The Crimean war was over before the Emperor was 
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porn; the Indian Mutiny was already quelled. The Emperor 
who has imposed so much of his personality upon the history 
of Europe in so short a time, and has presided, as it were, 
over a remarkable change in the political centre of gravity— 
due to the rise of the German Navy—deserves to have set a 
master-mind at work on the study of his character. There 
js nothing masterly, however, in Mr. Shaw’s book. In his 
introduction Mr. Shaw says that if he bas ventured to infuse into 
both biography and history a slight “admixture of philosophy,” 
be can only hope “that the fusion will not prove altogether 
disagreeable.” We should never object to philosophy in 
itself, even though it might seem to be misplaced, but we 
have been unable to discover where the philosophy is. We 
suppose that Mr. Shaw dignifies by this name a good deal of 
rather trite or pompous comment. For example, when he 
writes a chapter on the Emperor and the arts he thinks fit to 
begin with an excursus of the word “ art.” 

“Unfortunately for precision of thought and speech, though 

useful for the man in the street, the word ‘art’ has been pressed 
into the service of metaphor more than almost any other word in 
language. We are told in turn that everything is an art—hair- 
dressing, salad-dressing (a different kind), lying, flying, dying. 
The Germans are trying to make an art of life. Whistler wrote 
about the ‘Gentle Art of Making Enemies.’ One hears of ‘artful 
hussies’ and ‘artful dodgers.’ People are described as ‘artful’ in 
the small diplomacies of intercourse. Jugglers, acrobats, sword- 
swallowers, ‘supers’ at the theatre, the men who play the elephant 
in the pantomime would all be mortified if they were not addressed 
as ‘artists.’ In short, everything may be called an art. But 
what, truly, is art? The question is as hard to answer satis- 
factorily as the questions what is truth or what is beauty? ‘I'he 
notion ‘art’ usually occurs to the mind as contrasted with the 
notion ‘nature’; the word is derived from the Sanskrit root ar, to 
plough, to make, to do; and accordingly art may be taken to be 
something made by man, as contrasted with something made, or 
grown, or given by God.” 
And so on in the same maddening way. Evidently Mr. Shaw 
has very little sense of proportion; which is perhaps the same 
thing as saying that he is defective in humour. But it would 
be unfair both to him and to the reader to quote more of his 
philosophy. We turn to what is more solid and interesting. 
The Emperor's remarks on one side of German education 
two years after his accession are striking, and will probably 
be new to most English readers :— 

“He and his brother (Henry) had every morning to hand a 

memorandum to the head master showing how many hours it had 
taken them to prepare the lessons for the day. In the Emperor’s 
case it took, ‘ honestly,’ from 5} to 7 hours’ home study. ‘To this 
was to be added 6 hours in school and 2 hours for eating meals— 
‘How much of the day,’ the Emperor asks, ‘was left? If I,’ he 
said, ‘hadn’t been able to ride to and from schoo! I wouldn’t have 
known what the world even looked like.” The result of this, he 
continued was an over-production of educated people, more than 
the nation wanted and more than was tolerable for the sufferers 
themselves. Hence the class Bismarck called the abiturienten- 
proletariat, all the so-called hunger candidates, especially the Mr. 
Journalists, who are often broken-down scholars and a danger to 
us. ‘This surplus, far too large as it is, is like an irrigation field 
that cannot soak up any more water, and it must be got rid of.” 
In the early years of his reign the Emperor busied himself 
considerably not only with education, but with industrial 
reform. The latter subject, indeed, was one of the chief 
points of difference between himself and Bismarck. 

“In January, 1890, however, the question of renewing the 

Socialist Laws, which would expire shortly, came up for settle- 
ment. A council of Ministers, under the Emperor’s presidency, 
was called to decide it. When the council met, Bismarck was 
greatly surprised by a proposal of the Emperor to issue edicts 
developing the principles laid down by his grandfather for 
working-class reform instead of renewing the Socialist Laws. The 
Reichstag took the Emperor’s view and voted against the renewal 
of the Laws. It only now remained to give effect to the Emperor’s 
edicts. They were considered at a further council of Ministers, at 
which the Emperor exhorted them to ‘leave the Social Democracy 
to me, I can manage them alone.’ The Ministers agreed, and 
Bismarck was in a minority of one.” 
The dispute which completed the rupture between the 
Emperor and the great Chancellor, and led to the famous 
“ dropping of the pilot,” was the dispute whether the Emperor 
should communicate with his Ministers directly or should con- 
tinue the old custom of dealing with them only through the 
Chancellor. When one reads, as in this book, all the stages 
of the dispute and recognizes how anxious the ardent young 
Emperor was to be rid of the dictatorial old helmsman of 
State, it is rather difficult to find sincerity in the letter 
(pp. 134-5), in which the Emperor wrote as though he had 
hoped against hope that Bismarck would change his mind 
and remain in office. 





Possibly the Emperor, at the moment when he wrote that 
letter, was seized with a chivalrous appreciation of Bismarck’s 
long and devoted service, and allowed his emotion to trans- 
mute the facts. Mr. Shaw defends the Emperor against the 
criticism that he is swayed by impulse. Yet there are so 
many undoubted instances of impulsiveness that the criticism 
appears sound enough, and is not at all unkindly. The 
telegram of congratulation to Kruger may not have been 
an act of impulse—for it is not accurate to speak of an 
impulse when the act is shared by Ministers—but the speech 
in which the Emperor exhorted German soldiers to give no 
quarter to the Boxer rebels in China undoubtedly was one. 
* Prisoners must not be taken; manage your weapons so that 
for a thousand years to come no Chinese will dare to look 
sideways at a German ”’—those are words that are forgivable 
on the assumption that the speaker was labouring under strong 
and impulsive feelings, but are not easily explicable or excus- 
able otherwise. 

The author appears to agree with certain German observers 
that there was a change in the Emperor’s manner and method 
about the beginning of the century. Idealism gave place to 
practical ways. ‘These were required by the Weltpolitik. 
The Emperor is still young enough for other changes. As 
Mr. Shaw gracefully says, “If his spring was boisterous and 
his summer gusty and uncertain, a mellow autumn gives 
promise of a hale and kindly winter.” 





MR. KIPLING’S “SONGS FROM BOOKS.”* 

IN reviewing the volume of Mr. Kipling’s collected poems last 
year we expressed the wish, which has been felt by thousands 
of his admirers all over the world, that he should collect, as 
was done in the case of Sir Walter Scott, all the casual 
poetry, both in songs and in chapter headings, scattered 
throughout his prose works. Mr. Kipling, in his preface, 
tells us that he has collected “practically all the verses 
and chupter-headings ” scattered through his books, and he 
adds this rather tantalizing remark, “In several cases where 
only a few lines of verse were originally used I have given in 
full the song, &c., from which they were taken.” We use the 
word “tantalizing” because there is no indication in the text 
as to whether what we are reading has ever appeared in print 
before, and one’s memory is haunted and perplexed by the 
thought, “ Have I ever read this before, or is this the part 
of the song that was not given in the heading to the chapter?” 
No doubt it will be said that Mr. Kipling meant us, like Rikki- 
tikki-tavy, to run and find out, and has provided an index to 
help us. But such running and finding out would mean 
getting out his collected works and looking up references— 
a labour of love, no doubt, but one only for the man of 
leisure. However, it is too bad to grumble at a book so full 
of delightful reading, and we shall say no more. 

What every ordinary reader tries to do in an anthology of 
this kind is to find something new to him. When he has 
found it and exhibited it with pleasure to a friend as a great 
discovery, the friend smiles and says: “Oh yes, charming. 
But how odd you didn’t know it already! I always thought 
it was the best-known thing in all Kipling’s occasional verse,” 
In spite, however, of this warning, we are going to parade 
one of our own “ discoveries.” It is “The Puzzler,” and runs 
as follows :— 

“ The Celt in all his variants from Builth to Ballyhoo, 

His mental processes are plain—one knows what he will do, 

And logically predicate his finish by his start ; 

But the English—ah, the English—they are quite a race apart. 

Their psychology is bovine, their-outlook crude and raw, 

They abandon vital matters to be tickled with a straw, 

But the straw that they were tickled with—the chaff that they 

were fed with— 


They convert into a weaver’s beam to break their foeman’s head 
with. 

For undemocratic reasons and for motives not of State, 

They arrive at their conclusions—largely inarticulate. 

Being void of self-expression they confide their views to none ; 

But sometimes ina smoking-room one learns why things were 
done. 


Yes, sometimes in a smoking-room, through clouds of ‘Ers ’ and 
*Ums,’ 

Obliquely and by inference illumination comes, 

On some step that they have taken, or some action they 
approve— 

Embellished with the argot of the Upper Fourth Remove. 


* Songs from Books, By Rudyard Kipling, Londou; Macmillan and Co, ‘[6s,) 
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In telegraphic sentences, half nodded to their friends, 

They hint a matter’s inwardness—and there the matter ends, 

And while the Celt is talking from Valencia to Kirkwall, 

The English—ah, the English !—don’t say anything at all!” 
Mr. Kipling is so minutely particular in the details of 
his art that it is dangerous to try to catch him out, but 
surely he meant Valentia in Ireland, not Valencia in Spain! 
Of the poem we can only say, in the immortal words of 
Lincoln, ‘Those who like that sort of thing, why, it is just 
the sort of thing they like,” and we certainly are among those 
who like it very much. How often must anyone who has had 
to do with public affairs have heard from “inside” the step 
tuken or the action approved “embellished with the argot 
ef the Upper Fourth Remove” by some inarticulate pillar 
of Empire! Another poem, though not unfamiliar to us 
like “The Puzzler,” we shall quote at length. It is “ The 
Prayer,” in “ Kim.” 

“My Brother kneels, so saith Kabir, 
To stone and brass in heathen-wise, 
But in my brother’s voice I hear 
My own unanswered agonies. 
His God is as his fates assign, 
His prayer is all the world’s—and mine.” 
Of poems which we meet again with special pleasure we may 
name “The Love Song of Har Dyal.” We presume every- 
body who knows anything of Kipling knows this enchanting 
lyric. Nevertheless we may quote it for our and his 
delight :— 
“ Alone upon the housetops to the North 
I turn and watch the lightning in the sky— 
The glamour of thy footsteps in the North, 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die! 
Below my feet the still bazar is laid— 
Far, far below the weary camels lie— 
The camels and the captives of thy raid, 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die! 


My father’s wife is old and harsh with years, 
And drudge of all my father’s house am I— 
My bread is sorrow and my drink is tears, 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die!” 
As full of liquid music, though in so different a vein, are the 
two cradle songs from the “ White Seal.” There is no animal 
nursery rhyme in the world equal to “ You mustn’t swim till 
you’re six weeks old.” 

It is delightful to meet again “A Truthful Song,” but 
here we have a question to ask Mr. Kipling. The bricklayer 
and the sailor are, of course, part of the eternal trades which, 
in all essentials, are now what they were in the days of 
Pharaoh, but why did he not add the baker? Men bake now 
(as Mr, Kipling might say) from Bogota to Samarcand, from 
Melbourne to Millwall, as they baked in the days of Tiglath 
Pileser. Why, then, was not the baker added to those other 
two when they sang their duet ?— 

“ We tell these tales, which are strictest true, 
Just by way of convincing you 
How very little since things was made, 
Anything alters in anyone's trade.” 

We said last year all that we had to say in regard to Mr. 
Kipling’s heart and mind being anima naturaliter poetica, and 
will not repeat it. Great as he is in prose, we venture to say 
that nothing of his will live longer than his best verses, and, 
remember, will live as poetry should live—almost as much for 
the emotions stirred by their technical artas for their meaning. 
“Tf,” for example, is attuned exactly to the mood of the 
moment, and hence its extraordinary poignancy. Nevertheless 
we venture to say that our sons’ sons’ sons will read it as 
gladly as do we. Its harmony and style will prove the 
best of antiseptics. 





THE RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.* 
Wiru his usual love of the adventurous and the unconven- 
tional, Mr. Stephen Graham has now written an interesting 
and important book; he has made clear a whole new side of 
religion and economics and history, for “the journey of fhe 
Russian peasants to Jerusalem has never been described 
before in any language, not even in Russian.” It seems 
incredible that to-day, in spite of the swift spread of 
modernism, and the generally felt desire to explain away the 
miracles and “ difficulties” of the Christian belief, there can 


* With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. By Stephen Graham. With 38 
illustrations from photographs by the author, anda map, London; Macmillan 
and Co, [7s. 6d. net.] 





still exist a spirit so credulous and a faith so simple as that 
which drives the Russian peasants year by year in their 
thousands to Jerusalem and the Holy Land. At first we are 
inclined to suspect Mr. Graham of being almost intrusive in 
disguising himself and going as a pilgrim among the pilgrims, 
and to think that his most remarkable photographs savour a 
little of the over-zealous journalist. But he is so completely 
in sympathy with the pilgrim spirit that he may be allowed 
to share the hardships and the joys of pilgrimage: he seems 
to commend without reserve the “gospel of stupidity ” 
upheld by the priests, and to wish unaltered the faith which 
finds its satisfaction in “ pieces of the actual dress which the 
Virgin wore, or planks which Jesus planed,”—in the very 
basin even in which Pilate washed his hands. “ Russian 
Christianity,” he says, “is living and growing, whilst that of 
the Greeks is dying and corrupting. . . . The Russians have 
superstition, they are simple, they can be deceived; but they 
have life, they have some individual and real revelation which 
came, not as spoon meat from an idle priest, but as vision from 
the Living God.” 

Yet Mr. Graham is not blind to the many abuses of the 
Russian Church in Palestine; he holds the balance truly, and 
is ready to admit the drunkenness of the priests, the com- 
mercialism of the monks, the occasional irreverence of some of 
the pilgrims, and the amazing lack of education among them, for 
“it must be remembered, it is entirely a matter of the peasants: 
there are no clean middle or upper class people there at all.” 
Only he would have us admire the courage and enthusiasm 
which inspire these pilgrimages, when the distressing dis- 
comforts of the voyage, the privations of the Lenten fast, the 
long hundred-mile tramp to the Lake of Galilee, are all 
endured without a murmur, rather with singing and a happy 
heart, for the love of God. 





THE BOOK OF JOB.* 

Mr. StRAHAN'’s introduction to his commentary upon the Book 
of Job is a very striking piece of work. Its appeal is not to 
scholars, but to the world at large. He begins by admitting 
that the problem of suffering “is the crux of theism.” It was 
so in the time of Job; itissonow. “Every age endeavours 
to throw some fresh glimmer of light on the perennial 
problem, which ordinarily presents itself to the plain man not 
as an intellectual puzzle, but as a heart-piercing sorrow ora 
haunting fear.” It is hopeless for religious people to turn 
away from the thought, “If faith is to secure and retain the 
allegiance of the modern mind, it must somehow come to 
terms with the enigma of suffering.” Does the Book of Job 
afford the modern man any light? Mr. Strahan thinks that 
it does. He agrees with the Biblical critic who said, “‘ When 
the Semitic skin of Job is scratched, we find a modern pessimist 
beneath.” Job was no doubt a pessimist. Mr. Strahan leaves 
us with the impression that men of much thought are never 
optimists; but nevertheless the author of this great drama 
gave to his hero “peace at the last,” and this latest critic 
points us to the mode of its coming. Job never attains to 
any intellectual explanation of the universe. His literary 
creator, being a supreme dramatist, gives all possible weight 
to conflicting arguments, but comes to no conclusion. His 
hero, however, learns by fearful experience to trust to an un- 
quencbable intuition. This is faith, and herein lies salvation. 

As to the more technical portions of the book, we must 
confine ourselves to a short statement of Mr. Straban’s con- 
victions with regard to dates, &c. He thinks it probable that 
the writer lived about 450 B.c. He thinks the drama was 
probably founded upon an old folk-story whose incidents are 
of little value for the author’s purpose. This theory explains 
the restoration of Job to earthly prosperity, which occasion- 
ally strikes the reader, entranced and enmeshed by the 
speculations of the Great Dramatist, as little short of bathos. 
Mr. Strahan has proved his learning in his former books; he 
never yields to the temptation to parade it. This is a book 
for the plain man, and he cannot but appreciate it. 





THE TRAGEDY OF MARY STUART+ 
Tur immortal fascination of Mr. Shelley’s subject would 
ensure him readers even if his book, well planned and well 


Edinburgh; T, and T. Clark, 





* The Book of Job. By James Strahan, 
[7s. 6d. net.) 
+ The Tragedy of Mary Stuart. By Henry C. Shelley, Mlustrated. London: 
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ritten, did not on its own account deserve them. Well 


planned, that is to say, from Mr. Shelley’s special point of 
view, at which his readers may not all be quite prepared to 
lace themselves. By doing s0, and by ignoring much that 
Mr. Shelley does not care to dwell upon, they will become 
possessed of a very direct history of that short but fateful 
period in Queen Mary's life, which began with the murder of 
Darnley and ended with the Queen’s escape to England in 
May 1568. Her life up to the autumn of 1566, and the English 
captivity, cut short by Elizabeth in 1586, are dealt with in a 
few pages of “ prologue” and “ epilogue.” 

There is a certain theatrical fitness, no doubt, in this arrange- 
ment. It was those few months of trouble and madness, led 
up to by Mary Stuart's birth, character, training, and position, 
which made the centre point of her life, gave her a unique 
place in history, and in fate’s stern sequence threw her into 
the hands of a deadlier enemy than the roughest of her Scots 
lords. But the fact remains that one cannot fairly under- 
stand the “ tragedy” or penetrate that fog of mystery which 
hangs round it still without a very careful study of all that 
went before; and this is why, as Mr. Shelley complains, 
biographies of the Queen of Scots are generally long. Also, 
though the actual “tragedy” began with Darnley’s murder— 
or rather, with Mary’s arrival in Scotland—it certainly did 
not end with the day on which she crossed the Solway and 
landed: at Workington. Real students of the subject, there- 
fore, will find the arrangement of this book more effective 
than helpful. 

Mr. Shelley says in his preface that he is not a partisan 
but a chronicler; that his book is “not an argument for or 
against the Queen of Scots.” He claims a more complete 
impartiality than has been shown by former writers on the 
subject. He is no doubt quite sincere in this claim, and 
it may not be his fault that the book reads as severe 
and unmitigated condemnation. Possibly not undeserved: 
we do not «cnter on that argument. Our point is that, 
without any notes or references, the book is evidently 
inspired by the witness of Mary Stuart’s enemies, and 
by that alone. It leaves the impression that, beyond a 
few admirers in her own day, history knows nothing of her 
defenders or apologists; it quotes the Casket Letters without 
a hint that their authenticity has ever been doubted; it 
accepts without question, apparently, every scurrilous accusa- 
tion, every breath of evil rumour with which revenge or 
hypocrisy blackened the name of an unlucky young princess 
thrown friendless, in circumstances made even more difficult 
by her own temperament, on most inhospitable shores. 
“After all,’ Mr. Shelley allows, “her position was one of 
great loneliness and danger; her enemies were beyond 
number, her friends exceedingly few.” If ever there were 
excuses for a drame passionnel, they undoubtedly existed 
in the case of Mary Stuart, and Mr. Shelley’s book would 
have been more valuable, certainly more really impartial, had 
he thought fit to show something of the other side of the 
shield. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
“Tuer Home Rule Issue” is the subject of a closely reasoned 
editorial article in the Edinburgh. Its first part consists in a 
careful analysis of the Bill, and a comparison of its ostensible 
objects with its probable effects. Alike from the political and 
the financial points of view, Mr. Harold Cox believes the Bill 
to be a bad one, and he thinks this due to the fact that it is 
an attempt at a compromise between two incompatible ideals. 
The Government have been unable to make up their mind 
whether to give Ireland a form of colonial self-government or 
to make her a part of a wider federal system. “Like a 
drunken man who lurches first to one side of the pavement 
and then to the other, the Bill leans first to the side of 
complete self-government for the Irish people and then 
to the side of strict subordination to a British Parlia- 
ment. Such a Bill settles nothing; instead it creates a 
hundred or more new grounds for quarrel between the 
two countries. It carries out not one of the objects 
which Liberals and Nationalists profess to have in view; 
it can only lead to bitter disappointment and fresh 
agitation.” Mr. Cox next proceeds to argue that, even if the 
Bill were likely to achieve its professed objects, there remain 
two conclusive reasons why it should not become law, namely, 





the opposition of Ulster and the lack of authority from Great 
Britain. He concludes by urging a Referendum upon the 
measure as being the only really satisfactory solution of the 
issue. The subject of the Referendum is treated at greater 
length in an unsigned article which deals with “The 
Problem of Democracy and the Swiss Solution.” This very 
interesting paper sets out to show that Swiss political 
institutions fulfil far better than those of England the two 
fundamental requirements of democracy, namely, “ the 
frank and sure expression of the people’s will, and the 
smooth working and stability of government.” The writer 
describes in some detail the structure and functions of 
the Swiss Federal Government, of which the Referendum 
is an essential feature, and gives a most favourable 
picture of the effects which the Constitution has had both 
upon political life and upon the wider life of the nation. 
Whereas, before 1848, says the writer, Switzerland was in 
serious danger of disintegration, “it is by the application of 
free and direct democracy to her Government, combined with 
that just recognition of and consideration for local character 
and opinion which the Cantonal system implies, that 
Switzerland has been able to overcome difficulties and racial 
differences, which in other countries have proved insuperable 
obstacles to unity.” An entertaining account is given by 
Mr. Gosse of the circumstances in which the French Academy 
originated early in the seventeenth century owing to the 
efforts of Valentin Conrart. The publication of the article 
coincides agreeably with the announcement of the author's 
appointment to the Legion of Honour. Of the remaining 
articles we can only find space to mention a discussion by Dr 
Holland Rose of the campaign which ended at Leipzic in 
1813, and a plea by Mr. Heathcote Statham for a less narrow 
attitude towards architecture in London. 

In the Quarterly an unsigned article deals at some length 
with “The Two Land Campaigns.” After discussing the 
nature of the evils from which agriculture is suffering in 
Great Britain to-day, the writer considers in turn the solutions 
put forward by the two chief political parties. With regard 
to the Radical proposals, he points out that by them “the 
land question will be primarily approached from the social 
and political standpoint, and only secondarily from that of 
agriculture”; while of the demand for a minimum wage, 
which is perhaps the main feature of these proposals, he 
writes that “ friction, suspicion, and discontent, together with 
a considerable displacement of labour, and some deterioration 
in its conditions, will inevitably follow in the train of an 
attempt to fix wages by Act of Parliament and official inter. 
ference.” On the other hand, “the first point in the Unionist 
policy” must be “the restoration of confidence. ‘I'he party is 
already pledged to oppose any further increase in the fiscal 
burdens on land. But complete confidence can only be re-esta- 
blished by the definite assertion of principles. It would only 
increase the alarm if Unionists, in the vain hope of outbidding 
their opponents in indefinite promises, break up the unity of 
the party by coquetting with the Socialistic tendencies of the 
day.” The article concludes by indicating the lines upon 
which the Unionist policy should be framed. In the course 
of an interesting paper upon “Indian Progress and Taxation,” 
Lord Cromer draws attention to the fuct that “the fiscal 
system of India must of necessity be based not only upon 
light but upon very light taxation,” owing to the extreme 
poverty of the population. He proceeds :— 

“Demands for increased expenditure on sanitation, education, 
and other matters are cropping up on all sides. It may well be 
that the representatives of Indian opinion, whose claims to be 
regarded as representatives, it may be incidentally remarked, are 
not of any very assured validity, may lend a too-ready ear to 
these demands, and forget that there may be even worse evils 
than the continuance for a while of insanitary conditions and 
ignorance or illiteracy. There never was a time, therefore, when 
it behoved both the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to offer a more resolute opposition to reforms, however 
laudable in themselves, if those reforms would involve increasing 
the burthen of taxation on the poverty-stricken masses of India.” 
Mr. Ezra Pound contributes an article on “ Troubadours, 
their Sorts and Oonditions,” which he illustrates with some 
charming quotations from mediaeval verse. He is anxious 
to show that humanity was much the same then as it is 
now, and “to suggest to the casual reader that the Middle 
Ages did not exist in tapestry alone, nor in the fourteenth. 
century romances, but that there was a life like our own, 
no mere sequence of citherns and citoles, nor a continuous 
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stalking about in sendal and diaspre. Men were pressed for 
money. There was unspeakable boredom in the castles. The 
chivalric singing was devised to lighten the boredom; and 
this very singing became itself in due time, in the manner 
of all things, an ennui.” We must not omit to mention, 
finally, a very interesting study on “ Profit-Sharing,” by Pro- 
fessor W. J. Ashley. 





FICTION. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION.* 
In one of the scenes of his new and brilliant novel Mr. Robert 
Hichens gives us a genial glimpse of a famous English com- 
poser, a handsome man, “ with merry eyes and a hearty laugh 
which seemed to proclaim ‘Sanity! Sanity! Sanity! Don’t be 
afraid of the composer.’” Mr. Hichens does not exactly cry 
“Sanity! Sanity! Sanity! Don’t be afraid of the novelist” 
in The Way of Ambition, but he has undoubtedly made con- 
siderable concessions to the pluin person in what the present 
writer considers to be his best novel. This is all the more 
commendable because the concessions involve the toning 
down of those qualities which have earned him his vogue. 
If there is one epithet more than another which fits his 
talent it is “exotic.” He has been in the main an amateur 
of the abnormal, or the supra-normal, excelling in bizarre 
situations, in the clash of sophistication and primitive in- 
stincts, in the contrast of the social hothouse and the desert. 
His best work has hitherto seldom beén free from a tinge of 
morbidity, and we do not say that it is wholly eliminated from 
his new “aesthetic venture.” But the heetic element is 
certainly less prominent than in any other of his romances 
of modern manners. There are plenty of queer and outrés 
people in the cast, but they do not monopolize the attention 
of the reader. On the contrary, the people who really count, 
and who enlist our sympathy, have a certain core of simplicity 
and goodness in them. It is true that the most attractive of 
them all has white hair and blazing dark eyes, and wears a 
necklace of very fine Egyptian scarabs; that another is a 
theosophist, and a third a musical genius. But their eccen- 
tricities are superficial ; they are essentially sane, unselfish, and 
unaffected, and, in the case of two of them, untainted by contact 
with the feverish pleasure-seekers whose life is summed up in 
the words, “'To-morrow we die!” Itis the hardest thing in 
the world for a modern novelist—and Mr. Hichens is ultra- 
modern—to portray goodness which shall not be sentimental 
or insipid. Yet he has come very near complete success in 
two cases. This is no small achievement, in view of the 
modern convention by which the leading réles are so often 
assigned to the triumphant cad or the social mutineer. Mr. 
Hichens, greatly daring, has shown that even an artist may 
be a gentleman. 

Another self-imposed difficulty is the prominence assigned 
to music and musicians. Few musical novels have attained 
or maintained popularity. The First Violin is pervaded by a 
genial sentimentality strangely out of key with the tendencies 
of modern music, and Alcestis, perhaps the most beautiful 
musical story written in English, is as unfamiliar to the 
present generation as Charles Auchester. Mr. Hichens has 
one great advantage over most of his forerunners in this 
field: he is a trained musician who has kept in touch with 
recent developments and is incapable of the solecisms from 
which few of the greatest novelists are free. It is therefore 
all the more remarkable that the musician to whom he allots 
the chief male réle should be, if not of reactionary leanings, 
at least inclined to make Verdi’s maxim, tornéamo all’ antico, 
his guiding motto. Claude Heath’s antecedents and aims are 
admirably described in the following passage :— 

“ Claude was a gentleman, but not of aristocratic birth. His people 
were Cornish, of an old and respected Cornish family, but quite 
unknown in the great world. They were very clannish, were quite 
satisfied with their position in their own county, were too simple 
and too well-bred to share any of the vulgar instincts and aspira- 
tions of the climber. Comfortably off, they had no aching desire 
to be richer than they were, to make any s_‘ash. The love of 
ostentation is not a Cornish vice. The Heaths were homely people, 
hospitable, warm-hearted, and contented without being complacent, 
Claude had often felt himself a little apart from them, yet he 


derived from them and inherited, doubtless, much from them of 
character, of sentiment, of habit. He was of them and not of 
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them. But he liked their qualities well in his soul, although h 
felt that he could not live quite as they did, or be satisfied wick 
what satisfied them. Although he had lived for some years j 
London he had never tried, or even thought of trying, to push his 
way into what are called ‘the inner circles.’ He had assiduous] 
cultivated his musical talent, but never with a view to wiles 
it as a means of opening shut doors. He knew comparatively few 
people, and scarcely any who were ‘in the swim,’ who were written 
of in social columns, whose names were on the lips of the journalists 
and of the world. He never thought about his social position ag 
compared with that of others. Accustomed to being a gentleman 
he did not want to be more or other than he was. Had he been 
poor the obligation to struggle might have roused within him the 
instinct to climb. A forced activity might have bred in him the 
commoner sort of ambition. But he had enough money and could 
gratify his inclination towards secrecy and retirement. For 
several years, since he had left the Royal College of Music and 
settled down in his little house, he had been happy enough in his 
sheltered and perhaps rather selfish existence. Dwelling in the 
centre of a great struggle for life, he had enjoyed it because he 
had had nothing to do with it. His own calm had been agree- 
ably accentuated by the turmoil which surrounded and enclosed 
it. How many times had he blessed his thousand a year 
that armour of gold with which fate had provided him! 
How often had he imagined himself stripped of it, realized 
mentally the sudden and fierce alteration in his life and eventu. 
ally, no doubt, in himself that must follow if poverty came! 
He had a horror of the jealousies, the quarrels, the hatreds, the 
lies, the stabbings in the dark that make too often hideous, despic- 
able, and terrible a world that should be very beautiful. During 
his musical education he had seen enough to realize that side by 
side with great talent, with a warm impulse towards beauty, with 
an ardour that counts labour as nothing, or as delight, may exist 
coldness, meanness, the tendency to slander, egoism almost 
inhuman in its concentration, the will to climb over the bodies 
of the fallen, the tyrant’s mind, and the stony heart of the cruel, 
Art, so it seemed to Claude, often hardened instead of softening 
the nature of man. That, no doubt, was because artists were 
generally competitors. Actors, writers, singers, conductors, com- 
posers were pitted against each other. The world that should be 
calm, serene, harmonious, and perfectly balanced became a cock- 
pit, raucous with angry voices, dabbled with blood, and strewn 
with the torn feathers of the fallen. The many books which he 
had read dealing with the lives of great artists, sometimes their 
own autobiographies, had only confirmed him in his wish to keep 
out of the struggle. Such books, deeply interesting though they 
were, often made him feel almost sick at heart. As he read them 
he saw genius slipping, or even wallowing in pits full of slime. 
Men showered their gold out of blackness. They rose on strong 
pinions only to sink down below the level surely of even the 
average man. And angry passions attended them along the 
pilgrimage of their lives, seemed born and bred of their very 
being. Few books made Claude feel so sad as the books which 
chronicled the genius of men submitted to the conditions which 
prevail in the ardent struggle for life. He closed them, and was 
happy with his own quiet fate, his apparently humdrum existence, 
which provided no material for any biographer, the fate of the 
unknown man who does not wish to be known. But, of course, 
there was in him, as there is in almost every man of strong 
imagination and original talent, a restlessness like that of the 
physically strong man who has never tried and proved his strength 
in any combat.” 

The story is concerned with the efforts of Charmian Mansfield, 
the clever modern girl who falls in love with and marries Claude, 
to lure him from his seclusion, to stimulate his ambition, and to 
make him justify her belief in his genius by a resounding popular 
success. In the sequel Claude is so far infected with his wife's 
ambition that, against his better judgment, he composes an 
opera, not to please himself, but to captivate the gross public. 
Charmian leaves nostone unturned in the preliminary campaign, 
and slaves with feverish energy to organize success, but the 
end is unmitigated failure. Yet out of this failure comes 
happiness, since Charmian at last recognizes that her husband 
has been sinning against the light, while Heath realizes the 
unselfishness of her devotion. This is only the roughest out- 
line of a long and richly embroidered story, in which the scene 
shifts from London to Algiers and thence to New York, in 
which the stage is crowded with figures, typical for the most 
part of the ferment of cosmopolitan culture, and in which the 
dialogue is maintained with unflagging vivacity and seasoned 
with abundance of wit and epigram. 





Diana and Two Symphonies. By Francis Toye. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—The atmosphere of music hung heavy 
about Diana, so heavy that her reaction of spirit was not, as 
is usual, in favour of a more Bohemian way of life, but in 
favour of that conventional diplomatic society which she had 
known in her first marriage; and although Mr. Toye warns us 
in his preface not to consider his sketches as in any way 
portraits, it is almost impossible to avoid doing so, in view of 
his outspoken criticism of certain schools of musicians. The 
main idea of his book is attractive in these days of trade 
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he idea of the formation of a “ National Associa- 

; icians,” which shall put an end to the existing 
ng sonal artists and critics and shall help on the 

ung English composer instead of habitually crushing him. 
ahere were proposals to establish a bureau of advice not 
only for English, but for foreign musicians visiting the 
country; to found an independent musical paper correspond- 
ing to the French “ Ss. I. M.,” which should be an organ 
of musical thought, and not merely of publishing houses 
never quite oblivious of the superlative merits of their 
own wares; finally, to build a club-bouse with bed- and 
practising-rooms, intended to provide a kind of musical head- 
quarters both for professionals and serious-minded dilettanti.” 
Such an association could never succeed in the present state 
of musical criticism, where the spirits of transition and of 
grutual contempt are strong ; no representative body of experts 
could now be found in agreement even as to the claims of the 
ultra-modern school of musical realism. But at least it forms 
a pleasant background to a novel which, apart from its musical 
interest, would be well worth reading. Mr. Toye must surely 
be himself a supporter of the “ realistic” party, for it is rare 
to find in fiction men and women whose circumstances and 
bebaviour are so nearly in accordance with life as we know it. 
Here, husbands are actually fond of their wives, tea parties 
cbatter in the usual way, and Diana listens to her lover's 
expostulations with a calm, practical interest; and, save for 
the use of such words as “terminate,” and the constant 
interchange of “like” and “as,” much of the dialogue is 
brilliant and delightful. 

Barbara of the Thorn. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—There is a semi-mystic note in this story, which 
is concerned with a young lady who, without knowing it, 
ispartly of Italian descent. As a result of this descent, when 
she is in Rome she sees visions of the many tragedies 
in which her family have taken part for generations. The 
reader cannot help being reminded of the little brochure 
entitled “The Adventure,” which excited the world a year or 
twoago; but that was more interesting than Miss Syrett’s 
fiction, because it was quite obvious that the authors believed 
themselves to be writing the truth, and visions such as these 
depend for their interest on their authenticity. The rest of 
the book is a pleasing though rather commonplace love story. 

READABLE Novets.—Shallows. By Frederick Watson. 
(Methuen and Co. 63.)—A historical novel, dealing with the 
fortunes of the Young Pretender in France and in England. 
A love-story is interwoven with the history, and might be 
dramatized with considerable success. Thakur Pertdb Singh, 
and Other Tales. By Sir Charles Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I. 
(William Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A collection of essays 
and stories, Indian for the most part, including a pitiful 
account of a famine year, written with extraordinary intimacy 
and experience. The Pot of Basil. By Bernard Capes. 
(Constable and Co. 6s.)—This tragical little love-story of 
Italy in the eighteenth century has for its central figure 
Isabella of Parma; it moves a little slowly in spite of the 
stirring setting of the Seven Years’ War. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
fecerved for review wm other forms. } 


Memoirs of the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang. With an Intro- 
duction by Hon. John W. Foster. (Constable and Co. 
10s, 6d. net.)—No political or diplomatic revelations of great 
importance will be found in these selections from Li Hung 
Chang's diary, and only the mildest indiscretions appear in 
its pages. Indeed, its main interest lies in the light it throws 
upon the character of its author. Li Hung Chang depicts 
himself—with what truth we cannot pretend to judge—as a 
simple-minded, straightforward man, sound in judgment, 
stern in discipline, kindly in private affairs. In his relations 
with that most difficult of sovereigns, the Dowager Empress, 
he showed all these qualities. He did not hesitate to risk 
incurring her displeasure by warning her in the most open 
Way against assisting the Boxers, and was even moved to 
protest against her cruel treatment of the Emperor after the 
coup d'état of 1898, though he himself was far from sym- 
pathizing with the reform movement, which then reached its 








premature end. His attitude towards her was often almost 
one of cynical contempt. “I believe,” he remarks, “with the 
flight of time her ambition grows, and she hopes to live on 
for ever.” And, describing the end of an interview with her, 
he says :— 

“She had been so cordial and amiabie in comparison to her 

ordinary wont that I did not believe my further query would 
offend her, but in an instant she was alive with wrath and angry 
words, and I immediately withdrew. I have seen women some- 
thing like her before, but they were in my house, and it was not 
necessary for me to get on my knees to them.” 
But in spite of these outbursts he seems always to have pre- 
served an affection for the Old Buddha. Much of the volume 
is taken up with the period of his voyage round the world, 
when he attended the Tsar's Coronation. The naiveté we 
have mentioned is well illustrated in the following passage, 
written in the train on his departure from Russia :— 

“I do not think I would like to exchange positions with the 

Tsar, even to have the fine Tsaritza as wife and my choice of the 
rarest tea! Especially in these later years I have had no fear of 
my life being taken, unless it would be by some crazy fanatic like 
the fellow who shot me in the eye at Shimonoseki. Several times 
in Hankow, in the days of my first viceroyalty, low fellows sought 
to take my life, and once in Tientsin a low fellow came into my 
courtyard and told the banner captain in charge that he intended 
taking my life. He had a long piece of wire, and said he was 
going to hang me to my own gate-posts. I had to have his head 
cut off before he would stop talking.” 
What struck him most during bis stay in England was a visit 
to Hawarden, and he exclaims more than once, “If I could 
be any other person than Li Hung Chang I would want to be 
William Ewart Gladstone.” His interests in England were, 
indeed, strictly limited, and he gives the following list of 
them: “The Queen, her Majesty Victoria, of England and 
Ireland and India, her son, who will be King if he lives, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Lord Tennyson, and the Houses of 
Parliament, those were what interested me in England, and 
the ships.” 


The Sea-Power of England: a Play for a Village Audience. 
By Amabel Strachey. With a Chorus by Mrs. St. Loe 
Strachey. (Humphrey Milford. 2s. 6d. net.)\—For obvious 
reasons we cannot comment upon this book, but can only 
draw the attention of our readers to it. It consists of a series 
of five episodes from English history put into dramatic form 
and connected by a narrative chorus. The work is specially 
designed with a view to simplicity of production, and the 
resources of any village should be easily able to cope with its 
demands. We cannot resist quoting a few sentences from 
Collingwood’s Trafalgar despatch, which is quoted in the last 
episode of the play. The opening words are thrilling in their 
quiet restraint. “On Monday, the 2lst of October, at day- 
light, when Cape Trafalgar bore east by south about seven 
leagues, the enemy was discovered six or seven miles to the 
eastward, the wind about west and very light.” The whole 
despatch is characterized by the same qualities. Here is the 
account of Nelson’s death :— 

“Such a battle could not be fought without sustaining a great 

loss of men. I have not only to lament, in common with the 
British Navy and the British nation, in the fall of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Viscount Nelson, the loss of a hero whose name 
will be immortal, and his memory ever dear to his country ; but 
my heart is rent with the most poignant grief for the death of a 
friend, to whom, by many years’ intimacy and a perfect knowledge 
of the virtues of his mind, which inspired ideas superior to the 
common race of men, I was bound by the strongest ties of affec- 
tion; —a grief to which even the glorious occasion on which he fell 
does not bring that consolation which perhaps it ought. His 
Lordship received a musket-ball in his left breast about the middle 
of the action, and sent an officer to me immediately with his last 
farewell, and soon afterwards expired.” 
We feel in reading this that simplicity and lack of affectation 
sometimes give the man of action a natural power over our 
feelings greater than any possessed by the most skilful art of 
the man of letters. 


Old Chinatown: a Book of Pictures. By Arnold Genthe. 
With Text by Will Irwin. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The Old Chinatown of San Francisco was completely 
destroyed by the earthquake and fire of 1906; but we can 
imagine no better memorial to it than this collection of snap- 
shots, which are, indeed, among the best that we remember 
having seen. They successfully avoid the smudgy outlines of 
the modern “art” photograph, and are yet soft enough to 
preserve some of the atmosphere of reality. The work of 
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reproduction has been excellently carried out, and the result 
is a most delightful volume. 





New Eprrions.—The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By 
Thomas Medwin. With an Introduction and Commentary by 
H. Buxton Forman, C.B. (Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—Medwin’s Life of Shelley has been described by a recent 
writer as “‘a bad book, full of inaccuracies,” a description with 
which Mr. Buxton Forman does not quarrel. He himself 
indeed remarks that in its original form and without a com- 
mentary it “concerns specialists alone in this twentieth 
century.” In his old age, however, Medwin made numerous 
manuscript corrections upon a copy of the original 1847 
edition, and it is now reprinted for the first time in this 
revised form, together with such amplifications and correc- 
tions as Mr. Buxton Forman’s great learning can supply. 

Our Eternity. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Methuen and Co. 5s. 
net.)—M. Maeterlinck’s essay on Death, which was published 
two years ago, is now reissued in an expanded form. The 
new matter is chiefly a consideration of the investigations of 
the Society for Psychical Research, which M. Maeterlinck 
shows himself to have followed with much attention. ——The 
Life of Napoleon I. By John Holland Rose, Litt.D. (G. 
Bell and Sons. 6s. net.)—Dr. Rose’s well-known Life, after 
running through many editions, has now been issued for the 
first time in a single volume of convenient size. The work 
has been revised in some details. We have also received 
copies of new editions of Wall and Water Gardens, by 
Gertrude Jekyll (Country Life, Ltd., 12s. 6d. net.), and of A 
Tarpaulin Muster, a volume of short stories, by Mr. John 
Masefield (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net). 
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White (Sir H. T.), A Civil Servant in Burma, 8ro (E. Arnold) net 126 
Wingate (Mrs. A.), The World and Mr. my oe cr 8vo 4. Melrose) 6/0 
Wisdom of the Fool (The). By ‘‘ Coronet,” er 8vo . + (Long) 6/0 
Wordsworth (W.), Sattmations: of Immortality, d4to . :. (Dent) net. 5/0 
Zeitlin (J. ) Hazlitt on English Literature, ert 8v0 | H. Milford) net 50 


LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 
ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 


Liberty & Co, Lid, Regent St, Londen; and 3 Boulevard dey Capucines, Paria 


— ~~! net 
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NATIONAL ‘PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 





RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


whole Life Bonus - «= « £2 Os. % per annum. 
endowment Assurance at 60 = £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 







Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 








CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


In a thousand poor places the clergy are hoping 
that the Society may be supplied with funds so as 
to continue, without further curtailment, the reduced 
payments now being made towards their stipends. 
The contributions received so far in 1913 are £1,600 
less than the amount required for grants, even ati 
the present reduced rates. It is very important to 
avoid, if possible, a further reduction in the 


coming winter. 


A.C.S. Office: 14 Great Smith St., Westminster. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents’. Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 
» Plain Bordered,, 6/-,, 20/- ,, 
Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- ,, 
»  Bordered » 3/9, 13/° 


TABLE LINEN. 
BED LINEN. 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 


Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Underwear for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
MURPHY & ORR, *s3" BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Let us send you our samples. 











BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES serge A CLOOKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, co- 
APPOINTMENT British _—. Put Gone ong — 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, an Tro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
- DENT and 10. Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
‘mane-want. 61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £85,000,C00. 











CLAIMS PAID.............:0++++-- &100,000,000, 


OBESITY “ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 








Sample and 
Booklet free from 


CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, W. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


XCEPTIONAL Opportanity for PURCHASING an 

j ENGLISH FINISHING SCHOOL of the best class, in an important 
German Educational Centre. Principals retiring from the teaching susleastda. 
School established over 20 years. Has steadily maintained its present 
number of 30 pupils, at prospectus Fees of £120, besides considerable extras. 
Receipts and Profits over £3,600 and £1,100 respectively, both increasing. Good- 
will £1,500, Further particulars will be furnished by Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THBING & CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LISKEARD COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, in January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, graduate, experi- 
enced, and trained preferred, Essential subjects: Latin, French, English, 
some Mathematics, and Scripture. Fond of School Games and Musical a 
recommendation. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £140. Applications to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County 
School, Liskeard, from whom Forms may be obtained by sending stamped 
addressed foolscap envelopes, 

14th October, 1913. 

a COUNTY AND DUDLEY COUNTY 
BOROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 
DUDLEY GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Duties to commence in April, 1914. Accommodation 3530. Present number of 
Pupils 285, including Bursars, Pupil Teachers, Student Teachers and Kinder- 
garten. 

On the present numbers the total salary, which will be £80 with a Capitation 
Fee of £1 on every FULL-TIME Pupil and on every Fn teacher, will 
amount to £325 per annum. Candidates must hold an Honours Degree or 
equivalent qualification and have had experience of organization in a larze 
Secondary School. Canvassing cme | or indirectly will be a disqualification, 

Application Forms may be obtained from the undersigned to whom they 
must be returned not later than Ist December next. 

St, James’ Road, J. M. WYNNE, 

Dudley, Worcestershire. Clerk to the Governors. 





({AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in January,a MISTRESS to supervise the garden of about one 
and a half acres, and to teach Horticulture and Botany. 
(non-resident) £150, or according to experience and qualifications. 
Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or before November 12th, 
AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 


County Offices, 
Education Secretary. 


sidney Street, Cambridge. nati 
oO: 7. &- F< O F LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of a 
TEACHER experienced in teaching Practical Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
junior English subjects at the L.C.C. Trade School for Girls, Queen Square, 

loomsbury, W.C. ‘The person appointed will be required to divide her time 
between teaching in the day trade school and in assisting, as deputy respon 
sible mistress, in the supervision of the Evening Institute for Women 
conducted in connection with the school. A knowledge of the industrial 
conditions as prevailing in women's trades will be considered as an additional 
qualification. Salary £150 rising to £200 by six annual increments of £8 and 
one of £2. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, 
Srd November, 1913. Every communication must be marked T. 1 on the 
envelope. 

Guneming, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment, 
JAMES BIRD, 
Education Offices, Deputy Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
22nd October, 1913. 


ING EDWARD THE 
BIRMINGHAM. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMP HILL, 











SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 





An ASSISTANT MISTRESS, specialist.in History, and experienced, will be 
required in this School in January next to teach History, some English, and 
take a Junior form. 

Salary £120 a year. 

Candidates are requested to send their applications, which must be accom- 

nied by the printed form and a = J of their testimonials, to the Head- 
icteeen, on or before the 15th November. 

Forms of application may be had from the Secretary, King Edward's 
School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, 2lst October, 1913 

TOUNG LADY, living in London, desires SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK. 9 years’ experience, good shorthand and typing. 
Would take post at home or abroad, or as TRAVELLING COMPANION. 
Has travelled. Excellent references.—Box No. 647, The Spectator, 1 Wellinztou 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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Dieten ~ 


PPOINTMENTS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
Pp, & O. CADETS. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company will early in the 
coming year hold an examination at their for the entry of Cadets with 
a view to their future employment as Officers in the Company's service. 


. - a, 
ADAME D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 
in , Music and Art. Individual attention Fren 
spoken, Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums. Conce Y Always 
ome Care and Comforts. outdoor exercise. ihe ene 
Charming house and garden.~Villa Bigot; 7 rne Scheffer, Paris. a 





Candidates must be approximately 15 years of age. The successfu 
will be entered for two or three vears’ training on board the ‘ WORCESTER,’ 
the Company paying one-half (324 guineas) of their annual educational fees. 
Subsequently, if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, the 
Company will pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or a certain number 
can be a to serve as a ntices on board the Company's steamers 
WITHO ANY PREMIUM BEING REQUIRED. 

Particulars on application to the SECRETARY, Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, 122, Street, London, E.C. 

October, 1913, 


oe 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE_ 


() Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially | iy 


c3 Aron 
rge Playing-fields ond Rink. Lacrosse, Hocke ya Crick ool, 
Autumn Term began Tuesday, September 23rd. Ment vocanelen is ee 





Sig yg (Lady) required for the South London 
Hospital for Women. Previous experience. of responsible secretarial 
by a sweet quelitestionn, to be male ty Myvember Sth to 
the PECRETABY. 16. Horley Street, w. ‘ . 
ANTED.—LADY SUPERINTENDENT for Municipal 


Club for Working Girls. Small Salary. 
Fall i from the Secretary, Mrs. PAGE, Deanery, Peterborough. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council is about to appoint a WOMAN SECRETARY to the Appeoint- 
ments Board for Women, and invites applications. Salary £150. 
iculars may be obtained from the Secretary to the Senate, the 
University, Manchester. 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MISTRESS is 

REQUIRED for this School, to enter upon her duties in January next. 

‘or particulars and form of application apply to the SECRETARY, Church 
Schools Company, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 











S * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLp 


Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term begins September 23rd, and ends December 18th, 


FL BATELANDS (Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.—Mix 
Li E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff) preme” 
girls for all University examinations. Special terms for serious examina 

candidates, Celebrated Pine-Wood district. bracing — 


soil. Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest Setaile r applica y 
above address, _ =< 


‘OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPS 
, 

M HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Arent 
ttandard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali. 
ties. Very careful attention given to bealth and to the develoy ment of charact : 
Senior and Junior Houses, Syecial advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and feld for games.—References kind) 
ee to Rev. B. Paring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. (Cyril C. B. Bardsley, H. 4 

.. C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, — 











NGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 
vacancy foe Zonas qeatiomss in high-class works; premium ; three 

ears’ course.— PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 208, The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Seco Training, and by 
the My Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHEBINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund, 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Prixcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 


aa T Training C e). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Seco: eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National bel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 0-75 £ a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 

a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 

Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature ( ial Subjects for 1913-14, 
fon WIS IA “Pepchelony he Mistery, Geography, ‘Philcsophy,. Languages, 
for 4, “ Psychology”), ory, Geography, y; 
Seience, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an Committee of 
Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, 
who work in direct communication with their Students, Preparation for Exami- 
nations. Fees from 12s. al term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, 
St. George's Classes, Edi burgh. 


RINCESS LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN. 


riol of six months. Practical Trainin 
of Infants and Yo hildren, in Cookery, Laundry work, 
including making of Children’s Clothing, Sick Nursing, &c. 
Next term begins Ist November. 
For full particulars apply 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


Ladies over 2) years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 

















in the eare 


Course extends over a 
eedlework, 








—— 


AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


> 2 a a ae See 4 = a he a 
October 30th, 8.15 p.m. 
DOUGLAS STEVENS 
will give a 
DRAMATIC AND HUMOROUS RBECITAL. 
Tickets, 53., 38., 2s., 1s., from the Hall, 8 New Oxford Street, W., 
or 64 Haymarket, 8.W. 


NONCON FORMIST UNIONIST 








ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1888). 
4 LUNCHEON 


will be held a 
THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT, LONDON, 
On THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 1913, at 1 o'clock, 
to ider the p t Home Bule Situation. 
The Speakers will include : 
THE REV. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Robert Clough, Esq., J.P., The Revd, J. Radford Thomson, M.A., 
Howard Barrett, Esq., The Revd. David Wilson, M.A., 
and others. 
Sin GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB. Baazr., J.P. witt Presipe. 
IMMEDIATE APPLICATION, accompanied by remittance, should be 
made for tickets, price 3s. 6d. each, to 
Mr. G. MOORE WILSON, Sec. N.U.A., 41 Cheapside, London, E.C, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
Oy BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 


Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom- 
mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education 
of a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. 
to the two last ramed, and to the Vicar cf West Malvern, 











Reference permitted | 


T UDOR HALL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


PABRING TONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD 
) POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, bs 
k xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
WORBFOLD (lecmerin h rome Cricket, coonle, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
ormerly Assistant-Mistress at St. nard’s School, St. Andrews. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. » 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“PIN EHURST.” 
SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in ds di, f 
Moorland, between €00 and 700 feet above sca level. eS ne 
Fen ag H, T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. (sterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
_ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principala, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St, *s, Paddington). : 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding €chool for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of es om three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

ly rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 281 Liscard. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, seyarate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Princiyals: The Misses SALES, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principale—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Ewedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
—— ducated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucatien, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viecount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton,D.D.—F urther j articulars irom the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this ae become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Echools. ‘lhe course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
apd Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, , Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


} | aaaaes~ 9 HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


























24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 

109 Colmore Kow, Birmingham, 


FL ISHELELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 





Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
€cholarship, available for three years, cn application to Princiy als. 
Autumn Term, September 23—Decemter 19, Half Term November 5. 
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RCH ~HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


ls 
N HOUSE, “WESTMINSTER, LON 
a gene es (isiophous Vi Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


Fiead-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA. 


_M’stress, Miss 8S. A. Gurerson, M.A., ~~ Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Bend-I'etrom, Board and Tuition, £60 ay 
uzhly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
1 Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHO SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. "McCane 

(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 

and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guimeas a year. Special advantages for girls 
ing for the University. 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Miss 
LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London seme Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School,Southwold), and Miss L. M.CAME ON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford pau History Sisoean” St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs a Special care given to individual development. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Princi 





A thoro 
wifery an¢ 








ies CONDER, i Tripos, Camb., p> Dublin, m Musicy and Pu 
lines. c attention given to —) 
pis pe ‘= advanced Examinations the ‘Universi 


ined. Healthy t situaticn, Tennis, hockey, &c, 


name. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 

a Education, Ch , Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


(\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN,. Practical 
4 Medallist, R.H S. Exam., 1200, touted a bere, Greenboures. “WanaTCH Ea 


man, © 
LET MMGHES 30 JONES. PRES. Tet Clase Certificates, agg) ~~ 


7: A M M E R I N rr 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 

eared himself ~~ forty * suffering, sent post | free on application to the 

author, his colleague for B years ws. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,” Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


= 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
AeserenesEs J SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 


RBYSHIRE. 
Head- Master CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their Loye’ physical, mental, and mora! welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, ntifie, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in - =, America, and Germany, 

ot ae i to be distinctly above th 

Bo: CS oper een ° fee ve pee 
) ible for a which materially reduce the cost of educa’ 

The school estate of 133 acres includes pla fields (22 my “J football, 
qicket, and tennis, —< course, skatin, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, pom § nr mp open-air life; ios te new buildings 
(fre-proof), and excellent sanitation, 

Parents interested in progressive education should write fer a Prospectus. 


S* PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS for the ing term 1914, will be held at this School on the 20th and 
Zist November. URS SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH 
reducing the total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum, will be offered 
Sea & oe Examination. One will be restricted to the sons of 
ecw one to sp enenene of Officers. Full particulars and entry forms from 
The NEW BOARDING HOUSE & GROUNDS adjoining the School will be 
opened in January. 
OLLEGE. 


ABTBOURBNRNE O 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

en M.A., ~~ ——;~ Master at Rugby School, hy egy and 
hysica! Drill compulsory for the whole Sc! Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, dines, recaoe vets and pas ee et dons hog . Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


hyPsoM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides ; te 
Lower School. Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving olar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open. Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge ; unter the Management of the Committee of 

the David Le Lewis ote. ome os yea ~~ £— = 
bn fd Dr. AIAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley ead 




















HERBORNB PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Na Premises 
extended. Junior eee for boys of 7 to 9.— TON C. POW POWYS, 


M.A., Head-Master. 

IN@G’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 18th and 19th, 
Open to all boys under 15, with preference in some cases for sons of clergy. 

Yor particulars apply Head. Master, CANON CHAPPEL, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578, 
Old buildings a | ~~ two new boarding-houses and com- 
ete Schoel block os > Situation ndid, » healthy. 

he of Rev. W. Ww. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-master; or the 

8 58 Palace Street, St, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ae of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
ead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 

















H,™=* CONWAT SCHOOL 
° OORED IN THE MERSEY. 


emenet primeahiy to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to a OPFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE, me Course of Training =. the “ CONWAY” counts 
as one year’s sea service, and cadets can be passed direct into first-class lines, 


NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH, 


SHIP, 





12 SUCCESSES IN 1913, 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term. 


For fy, apply to Commander , W. BROADBENT, B.D., B.N.R., 
6. S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


)OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

wy giving eotioainns of Ge pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

v will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 

Lond MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ndon, W. 


es Y¥ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


ealthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Dey ener eg Extensive Play- 
‘Bia. Cantab, January, 1914, 
Gon, x 





avy. 
Messrs. inv, 





ing Fields—Swimming Bath, Next Term 
Head- Master—C, W. ATEL 


OVER COLLEGE.— For information as s regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
LUSHINGTON, 3 should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. rz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


JT EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive unds, high above the Thames Vailey. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


re Wigs & 8 © H OO iL, 
Head-Master: A. KE. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 Ws, 
Scholarship Examination in November. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply, Head-Master, The School House, Ipswich. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 310 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head- Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
jentific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior Schoo! and for 
Ravy. The School is organized in three ents: for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 138,and Senior 13-19. Bac’ stem 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MA ER 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


QTAMMERING PERMANENTLY OURED. 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
Siw hae ee ee 


= -—- SS 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND .— 
0) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR Bors. Heed-Mester: 7. H. REEVE, 


See On strong subject, 
Bracing climate. iutede oS toh ne (2) SCHOOL under the same 


management as the above. oe Saad 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
ersity Examinations, 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master ef U 
oliday pupils received.— 


at Wren's. Preparation for A 2 2% La ee 
Pupils placed with French 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, , 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
erect, musecrsa, conearia, oferan, Bey usie, and Art. mage Spacious 

srom ises and grounds’, Sot and’ ectd batho, 
exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, be 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Viewer luce, Newilly 


DARIS.—Mlle. ata and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and at 
Concerts and Galleries. a Musical Training. Only Fren 
Practical by and Dressmak Fine house ar yy in .. 
Fad near the Bois, Padminton, ri , and tennis.—A , 4 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 
NTERNATIONAL 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 


, Literatare, . Phonetics, 
— Dy 






































GUILD, 


French 1 
Preparation for Univers 
Winter Session began Ist 


Yor particulars apply SECRETARY. 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD GAOBDOE BRANCH), 


RDON HALL, GOBDOn SQUARE, W 


Bagh Classes for French students begs began on 15th October. 
tion for the certificate primaire and ~~ as 
an Cheese for English students began on 8th Octo 
nae te re tion for the certificates of proficiency in in Modern Languages 
(Cambridge, ndon and Oxford). 
_Further particulars may b be ob obtained from the the SECRETARY. 


ARIS.—70 rue de la Tour fens Bois de Bonlogne). 
MADAME “fumitalement guelgoee Ps T, Professeur Gens 
francais, regoivent ent nes p n 
langue, ou faanille visi‘euse. ir le Pasteur Stapfer, we des 
Minimes, Blot Blois; Mrs. A. C. West, 4 Holly Te Terrace, Highgate, Lon London, N. 











RS. RS. JAMES HEADLAM, 1 Bt. 3t. Mary’ s Road, Wimble- 

don, wishes to > recommend a German Lady who can receive one or two 

English ladies in flat. 
Hannover. 


—Address FRAULEIN HANSING, 33iii Arnswaldstrassaq, 
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ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 


social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly taught and always spoken, Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and places ‘of interest visited fre- 


ently, Comf fortable home near 
Rue de Longchamp, Paris. 


INTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 

MEYERHOF, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 

sea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 

geason. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 

skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms. Full prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. ie 

SW ITZERLAND. 


INTER SPORT, ANDERMATT, 


'’O LET, Furnished Villa and Flats, with all modern comfort, 
Winter season.—Apply to J. B. MEYER, Andermatt. 


Avenue du Bois, Mlle, SASSISSON, 


wr 














over 





SCHOLASTIO | AGENCIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


arents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 


Swe of seocee) tuses and reliable information concern 

best SC. LS, PR VA ATE be pd pny and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 

for oy ae Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 

Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 

staffs of the ech d by them, and are thus able to supply 

information which ts would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OX FO. STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


UI TABLE SCHOOL §&. 
NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 

















S 





‘ORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
esers. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of papil, prospectuses and detailed tefesmation ‘to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Messrs. J. & J. — 

Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


By ev Soetint ade 2. 

Parents he py desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send iully-detailed iculars to 

eesrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been close! 





ly in touch with the leading educational 
establish ments, 
orge. 
os Poked 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
— ISTANT 
P Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING. and CO. 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LON 


Advice is given free of cha 
MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
DON, 
riment for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 


have a fully-organized De 
— S or MATRONS in Schools, andas GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 


They invite op lications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
las been established 40 years. 

Lrospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR ISTRATION. 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 


OHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 





every information supplied to Parents FREE i. CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ i ] a erred, an roximate 
echool fees desired. — SCHOLASTIC. GENCY, 


122 Regent Street, w. at ow xed 1858. 
CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 


\ 

S University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 

rsonally visited, Assistant ers, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
) mma Introduced. Mesers. Poco: (Cantab.), Browse (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 

Se wy CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 

branch of work, professional or = , for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 

Advice on training a speciality.—A CRETARY, Central Bureau for the 

Employment of Women, 5 Princes sah Cavendish Square, w. 


A CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.— Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL oe 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on recei 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AG 3 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 


WTO, anv aIns. — REGISTER of Residences of 




















DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL A ATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, w.c, 
Telegraphie_ Address: “Triform, London. Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
| gs > SOCIAL TO URS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Inclusive fees, Jan, 6th, 1914, EGYPT with GREECE, by Dalmatian 

Coast, Luxor, Assouan, Cairo. 6 weeks. March: Algeria. April: Beauty and 
Art in Northern Italy. Italian Lakes. Later: Carpathians, Dolomites, Russia, 
&c.—Miss BISHOP, “* Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 

LPINE SPORTS (LTD. ) ‘control accommodation for 

3,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 

IN SWITZERLAND.—For illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 
tours, irs, apply § SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Gostpematen.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTE OANTA, CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. , tennis, and 
croquet. sea-bithing in smooth water. THE CANARY ISLANDS 
co. , (I td.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


yeeret. THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARACT. 


A Select Conducted Party, Jan 22nd. 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 








SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mam Rovre, 


7" 


GASTLE From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST 


AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, Bo 


LADY, living alone in the most beautiful part of 
Somerset, and close to the sea, would like another as PAYING GUEST, 
—Address, Mrs. *CUNINGHAME, Chapel Knap, Porlock Weir, Taunton, 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors en 














A*.= comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of njoy th, Massec, 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.). 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 


HANTS,.—AIR, SUN, WATER, 1 Vator. and SEAWEED BATHS 
Clay Packs, Massage, Breathing ysical 
Culture, Sleeping in "Air alets, Scientific Diet, ‘Educates Health Methods, 
Delicate children between the ages of 7 and 12 received for treatnient and 
open-air education. Enthusiastic Testimonials. 











———_.. 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,C00 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 


Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaran . Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 





UTHORS’ MSS., typed, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work execu ted and 
delivered same day as received.—_The CROWN TYPEWRITING and DUPLI. 
Tandon, B.C. Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 
ndon, . 


O AUTHORS.—MSS. revised by UNIVERSITY MAN 
(M.A.) with wide literary experience. Errors orthographical, gram- 
altel. syntactical, &c., noted; suggestions on style, &c.; printers’ proofs 
corrected, &e. Prospectus on application to “GA NOR, ¢ c/o Lorimer and 
Chalmers, General Printers, 31 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Speciai 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


T IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR DISCARDED 
bag sy oe Trinkets.—Gold, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables, vurchased for cash by Frasers, the 
well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and 
Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost 
cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,— 
FRASERS (Ipswich) utd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 

6d. per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver; 
5s.on gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s, 8S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 132), 694 Market 
Street, Manchester. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value ay apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, ie oye return, or offer made.—C —chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


OURNA LisTio and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
ane ie —Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLES ‘SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
P)EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or ULOANS nted thereon 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIE: Y, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) 2500, 000. 


‘lhe 
pubic HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


7} PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘jy —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
—_ equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bil iards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply GRISE WOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, and gives 
lasting wear. It is pure wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of sizes and textures is offered than in the shops. Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotiand. 























. 











OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.8., and — Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beet! Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
Sow sare ¢ & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Coosbesmecre Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanry Memortt), 

QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tur Kixro. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS ‘CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving am 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 

£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 





——— —— 








Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 





Treasurer: THe Eani ov Hanrzowst. Secretary: Gourkay H, Hamrctom, 
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Fitness! 





The importance of food in rela- 
tion to physical and mental 
fitness cannot be too strongly 
emphasised. 


Medical men and scientists have 
been for years demonstrating 
to us that certain foods have 
certaininfiuences forandagainst 
health, and the result is that 
thoughtful people carefully 
select those foods which are 
proved by scientific standards 
to be correct. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese has 
received the endorsement of 
thousands of medical men, and 
many scientists, fora long time 
past, and thousands of these 
cheesesare consumedevery day, 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese supplies 
in generous quantities those 
nourishing properties which 
ensure a state of robust health 
and vigorous vitality. It con- 
tains fat protein and organic 
phosphates in due proportion, 
and it is invaluable in assisting 
the digestion of other foods. 


As a table delicacy it is de- 
licious and appetising, with a 
delicate creamy consistency 
and a mild Cheddar flavour. 


You are sure to like it, and it 
is good for you. 


ST. IVEL 
LACTIC CHEESE 


Awarded 
THE GOLD MEDAL 
International Medical Congress 
LONDON, I913 





Sold in packets at 6}d. each by Grocers 
and Stores throughout the Country 


ST.IVEL LTD., YEOVIL, SOMERSET 








INDIGESTION: 
ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 


The commonest of all diseases or disordered conditions of 
the body is indigestion. 

The pain it causes after eating is often so great that the 
sufferer is afraid to take food, he has wind, which presses oa 
his heart and makes it palpitate until he fears he has heart- 
disease ; his stomach is acid; he is troubled with constipation 
or diarrhea, and his sleep is greatly disturbed. The result is 
he loses weight, becomes haggard and weak and unfit to do 
his work. 

Indigestion may arise from abuse and mistakes in food and 
drink, from heart, kidney, or liver disease, &c., from overwork 
or worry, and from any acute illness. 

Whatever causes it, rest for the stomach is an essential 
element in the cure. Perfect rest is, however, difficult to 
obtain except by starving, and starving reduces the strength 
still more. Considerable rest can, however, be obtained by 
giving food which is rapidly absorbed and readily changed 
into flesh and blood. 

The essential element of food is called proteid or albumin, 
Every cell of which the body is composed is made of it. The 
nervous system also needs phosphorus to keep it healthy. 
Both albumin and phosphorus are absorbed in small quantities, 
when sufferers have indigestion, and they do not get enough 
of these substances from their ordinary food. What they 
need, therefore, is a food containing these elements in an 
exceedingly bland and digestible form. 

It is essential, too, that they should be “chemically com- 
bined,” as chemists say, for the body cannot use crude 
materials to any advantage. 


Tue Iprat Foop ror INDIGESTION. 


These conditions are all satisfactorily obtained in 
Sanatogen, which those famous scientists, Dr. Tischer 
and Dr. Beddies of Berlin, have proved is absorbed in 
little more than half the time required for an equal weight 
of the ordinary proteid obtained from milk or eggs, the two 
blandest foods used for dyspeptic people. 

This explains why doctors prescribe Sanatogen so univer- 
sally for their indigestion patients. Eighteen thoueand 
physicians have endorsed it in the bighest terms in letters, 
and the leading physicians have written in its praise in the 
chief medical journals. 

Much indigestion of to-day is due'to overstrain of the nervous 
system induced by the conditions of life. As the phosphorus 
in Sanatogen restores the nervous system the dyspepsia 
vanishes. That distinguished medical author, Dr. OC. W. 
Saleeby, has written, “ Sanatogen appears to have solved the 
problem of giving phosphorus in such a way that the nervous 
system can take hold of it—a problem which has not hitherto 
been solved by the usual modes of administering this element.” 

Dr. P. P. Perfiljew, the physician to the Court of the Czar 
of Russia, writes: “My observations have assured me that 
Sanatogen improves the appetite and assists digestion.” 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Milner, Bart.,a Member of 
H.M.’s Privy Council, writes: “Sanatogen seems both to 
nourish me and give me strength.” 

The Rev. J. J. Tyndall, Chaplain to the Fleet at the Naval 
Station, Simonstown, writes from Dublin: “I was compelled 
to return home from South Africa, owing to a serious disorder 
of my stomach. For about five years I could scarcely digest 
any food at all, and the almost continual regurgitations of 
food had me pretty well worn out. After having tried many 
patent foods without avail, I at last tried Sanatogen with 
remarkable success. I practically live on it, and really it is 
making a new man of me. Iam now able to take solid food 
without unpleasant results.” 

Every sufferer from indigestion must realise that what 


Sanatogen has done for so serious a case, it can do for him, 


Write For A TRIAL SuUPPLY, 

Sanatogen may be obtained of all Chemists, from Is, 9d, 
to 9s. 6d. per tin. A. Wulfing & Co., of 12 Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., will send a Free Sample to all who write for it, 
mentioning this paper, so that its qualities may be judged, 
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Remarkable Tribute 
from well-known Author 


About seven million words written 
with one Waterman’s Ideal 


Mr. MORLEY ADAMS, whose book, “In the Footsteps 
of Borrow and Fitzgerald,” was published recently, writes, 
September 23, 1913° 

“T wish to pay my tribute to the Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. Since I purchased a 10/6 
“Waterman,” now over ten years, I have written 
the manuscripts of eight entire books and over 300 
articles for the Press, in all, I estimate, seven 
million words, and even now the nib shows but 
few signs of wear. I wonder if any other writer 
can show such a record for one pen and one nib?” 


Pen 


lers everywhere. Booklet free 
from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kings: 
way, London. (New York: 173 
Broadway ) 








ornate 


Four styles—Regular, Safety, 
Pump Filling, and Self-Filling, 
with numerous designs in each. 
In Silver and Gold for presenta- 
tion. Of Stationers and Jewel- 











PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Player’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring, 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5° % Medium 5° % 
White Label 43° 


Perfect 














THE HATFIELD. 
Fine apniuthe & Ox of Bedstead im 


calor. Bh wide, © 2s SL 





Mental or 


AENEAN IEE HER HERE , 


When brain or body is weary the 
¥¥- digestive powers are weakened and 


distaste for ordinary food is often 
experienced. Under such circum- 
stances the ‘Allenburys’ DIET is 
especially valuable. t is pleasant 
to take, easily digested and assimi- 
lated, and speedily restorative. Thus 
it helps the system to recover tone 
and vigour. Made in a minute—add 


of era boiling water only. 


per tin, Large Sample 
will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


Physical 
Fatigue 


ALLEN 


and 
HANBURYS 
Ltd., 


Lombard St., 
London. 


SEPEIERE 


EEE REE 


a 





ae sd 
SAAR 


STORY & TRIGGS, 


The Pioneers of the New 
WOOD BEDS. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, or 
Mahogany. and beautifully Gnished in antique tones 


For many [lustrations end Prices see 
* REPLICAS GF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURB* 
Hust published by Story & Triggs, may be had free a 
application 


s<2e a oa 
- re 


OT ee ed Sr eh oe eed Cd See 1 ed 
I<3 HP <= LR he i eh 


LAs 32t—> tet ete} 1c 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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FOR SALE 








45 H.P. six-cylinder SHEFFIELD 
SIMPLEX, 1913. Handsome two- 
seater Coupe with third seat be- 
hind. Run 4,000 miles. Mulliner 
body, colour wasp yellow. Fitting 
for two suit cases behind seat. 
Spare wheel and tyres. Electric |; 
slight and dynamo. All tools in 
‘perfect condition. Cost £1,200; 
‘will accept £550.—Write, Box No. 
648, The ‘‘ Spectator,” 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


























electorate may 





CAMPAIGN 


AGAINST 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 












The determination of the Government 
to force the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill through Parliament before a General 
Election compels Churchmen to redouble 
their efforts to defeat this cruel and 
unjust measure, or if passed to secure its 






repeal. 









The Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee are carrying on a CAMPAIGN 
by means of DEMONSTRATIONS, 
MEETINGS, LECTURES, 
WIDESPREAD DISTRIBUTION 
OF LITERATURE, in order that the 
more fully realise the 
cruelty and injustice which the Dis- 
establishment — Bill inflict 
on the Church in Wales and the injury 







and a 







proposes to 






to religion. 





Churchmen, of every political party, 





are invited to support this campaign by 








CONTRIBUTING LIBERALLY to 
the ADDITIONAL FUNDS which 
are NOW VERY URGENTLY RE- 






QUIRED FOR THE PURPOSE. 







Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may 







be sent to the Secretary, at the offices 
of the Central Church Committee in the 






Church House, Dean’s Yard, London, 


S.W. 














T. MARTIN TILBY, Secreéary. 
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Buy her an Annuity 


If you wish to secure the comfort and happiness 
of a mother or sister, or an old servant, buy 


her a Canada Life Annuity. It is far the best 
bargain you can make for the money, and you can 
rest assured that the income is safe year after year. 


£1,000 invested in a Canada 
Life Annuity secures to a 
woman of 69 a fixed and 
certain income of £117 12s. 11d. 
for the remainder of her life. 
The rates for other ages are 
equally generous. Any 
amount from £100 upwards 
may be invested. 


The Canada Life is the oldest Colonial Life 
Office and occupies a position second to that of 
no Life Assurance Institution in the world. Its 
books are periodically inspected by officials of 
the Canadian Government, and annuitants are 
protected by the funds of £10,000,000 sterling. 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


(Accwmulated Funds, £10,000,000. Established 1847.) 
15 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OuTsipE Pace (when available), 14 Guineas. 


Page ... “oe eee eee «o £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) ove eee vee eee 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ove bee eve 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) .., ene in 440 
Half Narrow Column ‘ eee ee ese 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ... on eee eee 38 
Column (Two-thirds width of Page) occ ove 8 8 0 
ComMPANIEs. 
Outside Page, £16 16 0. Inside Page, £14 14 0. 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 
5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. 
an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s. 
an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half-Yearly. Quarterly. 
part of the United 
Kingdom wo ee eu eee... FF 


Including postage to an 
of the British Colonies, 


America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. ’ 3% 6...0@@s..68 3 








Increase your Income 
from Investments. 


Read these striking examples o; 


prudent investors who have double 
—in some _ cases quadrupled — their 
Income by purchasing an annuity, 


It matters not whether your age be 40, 50, 60, 70, 
whether your health be good or impaired, whether your 
capital be large or small, you can make an arrangement 
with the “Sun Life of Canada” which will ensure you g 
larger income for life. Why be content with 4 per 
cent., or 44 per cent., or 5 per cent. when, by purchasing 
a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity, your money will bring 
you in anything from 6 per cent. to 20 per cent., the 
amount depending upon your age and present state of 
health? Just look at these six cases taken from the 
“Sun Life of Canada” books. Note the increase of 
income—some doubled, another trebled, and one case, 
that of a man of 80 years of age, showing a fivefold 
increase in income. 


Capital Previous Income Present Income 
Age. Invested. from Investments. from Annuity. 
7J2HL ... £3,200 ..£160 GC O ...£500 0 0 
66 +. 8,000 150 0 O 313 10 0 
67 o- 1,614 8215 O 200 0 0 
49} ee 1,427 569 0 O 100 0 0 
80 ove 800 28 00 1498 15 Oo 
63 H.L 600 27 0 Oo 57 0 0 


H.1.—Heaith Impaired. 


The Sun Life of Canada specialises in Annuities, 
granting terms unequalled by any other first-class Insur- 
ance Company in the Empire. Its rates are the absolute 
lowest quoted by any Company. It is easy for you to 
verify this statement—compare the published rates of 
the various First-class Companies. The “Sun Life of 
Canada” deals in all classes of Annuities, and makes 
special offers to meet exceptional circumstances. 
Ordinary, Joint, Deferred Annuities, and Annuities with 
full return of Capital guaranteed are the most popular 
forms. 


Assets over £10,000,000, annual income over 
£2,500,000 — Government Audit, absolute safety 
assured. 


Write to-day for full particulars to 
Jd. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH “The Practical Book of Furniture.” 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 





(Free. 


To Furnish a Flat for £00; 

To Furnish a House for £10; 
To Furnish a House for £10; 
To Furnish a House for £28. 








MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21, 
Special Catalogue. 
SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, 


Wm. 
Ww. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp GorcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND COMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barun 
AnD Company, Wellington, N.Z.; B. Spreckueyr, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riesy, Adelaide. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





upon matters of business should NOT be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusisHeEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Mr. NASH’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“KING EDWARD IN HIS TRUE COLOURS.” 


MORE ABOUT 
KING EDWARD 


By EDWARD LEGGE 


The personal note is dominant throughout this very interesting 
book, and the innumerable stories of King Edward gain in 
owing to the prominence of various personages linked to 
me anecdotes. 
READY ON TUESDAY. 16s. net. 








FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S NEW BOOK 


THE COURT OF CHRISTINA OF 
SWEDEN 


And the Later Adventures of the Queen in Exile. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of “The Comedy of Catherine the Great.” 
(15s. net) 


In this book Mr. Gribble throws fresh light upon the nature of 
Christina’s passionate attachment to the fascinating Cardinal 
Asplino and upon the true character of the Queen, who is 
known as “the Sybil of the North.” 





A BREEZY BOOK 


THE PRESS-GANG 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE 
By J. R. HUTCHINSON (10s. 6d. net) 


“A really absorbing book, full of details of naval life... all 
those who go down to the sea in ships will want to possess 
themselves of it.”—Daily Chronicle, , 





“Irvine’s love-painted portrait of at mother.” 


MY LADY OF ack Lonpon. 
THE CHIMNEY-CORNER 


By ALEXANDER IRVINE (8s. 6d. net) 


“A book of great beauty and the fitting monument of a life 
as lovely as it was obscure.”—Sunday Times. 

“A matchless tribute... a story that will be cherished 
long .. . few would rise even from its sad pages without the 
solace that some of the dross of selfishness had been burnt away 
in their hearte, and that the inner eye had been clarified to finer 
visions . . . though tender in its treatment, this is the work of a 
strong, brave man.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NEW VOLUME OF SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS WHICH 
EVERYONE IS READING. 


THINGS I REMEMBER 


By FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN 
(10s. 6d. net) 


“Light and genial in tone, Mr. Martin’s book is a model work 
of its kind . . . its quiet naturalness will make of every reader a 
friend of the writer. ... We can thoroughly recommend the 
book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Extremely entertaining and full of stories which everybody 
likes to read.” —Globe. 

“Of King Edward we have many pleasant stories. . . . Mr. 
Martin’s entertaining book positively teems with Society gossip 
... he reveals himself as a cheerful and companionable man.”— 
Daily Graphic. 

N.B.—Published only ten days ago, “Things I Remember” 
has already received nearly a hundred columns of reviews. 





EVELEICH NASH, 36 King St., Govent Carden, London. 





Broadway House Autumn List. 


VISCOUNT MILNER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW 
COLONIES UNDER LORD MILNER: 
1902-1905. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. With a Map, 
Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 





Now issued uniformly with above in 1 vol. Demy 8vo, 


12s. 6d. net. 

LORD MILNER’S WORK IN SOUTH 
AFRICA: 1597-1902. By the same author. With Por- 
traits and Map. The new issue of this work, a part of which 
had the benefit of revision by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
K.G., and the two volumes of Mr. Worsfold’s new book give a 
connected account, based on authentic documents, of events 
in the South African Colonies from 1897 to the close of the 
last Unionist Administration, 1905. 


ENGLAND AND NORTH AMERICA. 


A HISTORY OF EMIGRATION FROM THE 


UNITED KINGDOM TO NORTH AMERICA 
1763-1912. By STANLEY C, JOHNSON, M.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 








THE BIRTHRIGHT OF GRIMALDI. py mrs. 
HOPE HUNTLY. 

A “novel with a purpose” is not always a novel which succeeds- 
but the Publishers do not hesitate to say that Mrs. Hope Huntly’s 
powerful plea against the infliction of cruelty on animals is at 
once convincing in its aim and wholly admirable, and of absorbing 
interest as a clever study in love and psychology. 








MRS. ALEC-TWEEDIE’S GIFT-BOOK. 


BUSY DAYS. Selections from the Author's works, made 
by herself and arranged in Calendar form. 18mo, cloth, 
ls. net; leather velvet, yapp, 3s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF MEDIEVAL 
ROMANCE AND ROMANCE WRITERS. 
By LEWIS SPENCE, Author of “The Myths of Mexico 
and Peru,” &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
THE WORKER’S DAILY ROUND. py 
CHARLES WATNEY and J. A. LITTLE. With8 Plates by 

H. L. Samypuer. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“A series of admirable vignettes of the ‘daily round, the 
common task’ of twenty-three typical working men and working 
women in the battle of life.”——Leicester Daily Post. 








EVOLUTION BY CO-OPERATION. 4 study 
in Bio-Economics, with special reference to natural (or biolo- 
gical) economy, the principles of feeding, eugenics, usefulness 
and efficiency. By RMANN REINHEIMER, Author of 
“Nutrition and Evolution,” “Survival and Reproduction,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC CLOCKS. By HER- 
BERT CESCINSKY, Author of “ English Furniture of the 
18th Century,” and MALCOLM R. WEBSTER. With upwards 
of 400 Lilustrations. Roy. 4to. Half-bound. 31s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus on Application, 





THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
A New Version of the complete Poem (762 quatrains) trans- 
lated by E. H. JOHNSON, Pasha, from the well-known 
Lucknow Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

It will be interesting te compare the new translation with 

Fitzgerald’s version, which contains less than one-tenth of the 

complete work. 


SCENES FROM GREAT NOVELISTS, for 
Amateur Acting. By GUY PERTWEE, Author of 
“ Scenes from Dickens for Amateur Acting.” Cr. 8vo. 1s. 


THE DICKENS RECITER. Comprising many 
Character-sketches, Impersonations, Recitations, and Dia- 
logues. By Mrs. LAURENCE CLAY. Large Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

For many years the Author has been giving recitals, and these 
selections, culled from the various writings of the Master, have 
invariably been received with enthusiasm. 

“Sure of a warm welcome from the Dickens Fellowship.” 

—The Athenaum, 





Write for Autumn List of New Publications to 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., and 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 

Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C, 
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DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at-much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bote, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9 


ee 


Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to ip, 
corporate any desired feature, each degi 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some persona] 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, a 
corner of a study or garden, a vie 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the ion, 
lars sent to me vary considerably. Some. 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo. 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent g 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the desi 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which | 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved, and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64, 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because [ 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised Cogital, on,00e,e00, Issued Capital, PAPER-PAD 
4,500,000, 
te Capital, £1,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,500,000. ‘Together......... £3,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.0. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s os 





THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD.,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
f salem. Sixpence each, 53. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. Authors should 
LeapEnHALL Press Lp. cannot be responsible 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise, 
Duplicate copies should be retained. 


about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W- 


note that Tus 











throughout the Australian States, and D 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








Edited by HAROLD COX. 
OCTOBER, 1913. 

THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 
AND THE SWISS SOLUTION, 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE IRON- 

SIDES. By Henry C, Shelley. 

NAPOLEON’S LAST CAMPAIGN 
IN GERMANY, By Dr. J. Holland 
Rose. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY, By Edmund 
Gosse, C.B, 

THE NOVELS OF D’ANNUNZIO, 
By Orlo Williams. 

THE BICENTENARY OF LAU- 
RENCE STERNE, 


Price 68. 


SOME PERSIAN MEMORIES. By 
Arthur Moore. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL IM. 
PROVEMENT OF LONDON. By 
H. Heathcote Statham, 

THE URBAN HOUSING PROB- 
LEM. By George Fleet. 

THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENTIFIC 
MATERIALISM, By Hugh 5, 


Elliot. 

SOCIAL DEMOGRACY IN GER- 
MANY. 

HENRY LABOUCHERE. ByA.E, 


W. Mason. 
THE HOME RULE ISSUE. By the 
Editor. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row,London,E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS ; 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


nS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 

Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 
or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1°01; Lever's Works, 37 








Messrs. 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 





vols, Hector'’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon maiters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisusmr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 








DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly: No. 307. Contents for OCTOBER, 1913. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Franciscan Inriuences 1n Art. By Mrs. Crawford. 

Tue Court at Berwin im 1888. From the Diary of Princess Ouroussoff, 
Tur Lieutine or Cuvreougrs. By Edwin de Lisle. 

Ir Home Rute is Dereatep. By Charles Bewley. 

PapaL Disrensation FoR Potyaamy. By Norman Hardy. 

Porm: Str Nicnoxras O’Conor. By Sir Mark Sykes, Bt., M.P. 

Ricuarp Waener: A CenrenaritaL Sxetcu. By Donald Davidson, 
Tue Reviciovs Sirvation 1x France. By George Fonsgrive. 

An Inpian Mystic: Rapinpranatu Tagore. By the Rev. C, C, Martindale, S.J. 
Cuartes Pkevy. By Lady Ashbourne. 

Forsien Poutrics or tHE Day. By Lancelot Lawton. 

Some Recent Boos. 


London: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President ~ FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safoty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by hringing about the 
adontion of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, P 


£ 8. <I 8. 
-- 25 © @| Members .. ws oo 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents wo 8 © Associates, with Literature 
Members we =e eee «Ok © 6 | )sognnd Journal oo aad 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


a. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents 0 





Colcne! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


third Saturday in January and July. 
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~ Important New Works from HODDER & STOUGHTON’S List 


Theological and Religious 


NOW READY. 
THE TEACHING OF ST 


PAUL IN TERMS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY 3; sir w. Mm. 


RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Author of “St. Paul 
the Traveller,” etc. 12s. 


CHRIST IN THE SOCIAL 
ORDER 3; the Rev. Prof. W. M. 


CLOW, D.D., Author of “The Cross in ae 
Experience.” 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
LIFE AND LITERATURE 
By JANE T. STODDART, Author of “The 
New Socialism.” 7s. 6d. 
THE FACTS OF LIFE 3; tie 


Rev. P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “The Fact of Christ,” etc. 38. 6d. 


JESUS AND THE GOSPEL 


Christianity Justified in the Mind of 
Christ. By the Rev. Professor JAMES 
DENNEY,D.D.FOURTH AND ecm ~ 
EDITION. 


THE MESSAGE OF GOD 


By Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 6s. 


THE ANATOMY OF 


TRUTH 3, Fr. HUGH CAPRON, B.A, 


F.R.A.S., F.L.S., Author of “The Conflict of 
Truth.” ros. 6d. net. 


THE AFFLICTIONS OF 
































GENERAL LITERATURE 


NOW READY. 
WILD LIFE ACROSS THE 


WORLD 3, cHERRY KEARTON, 
93 pages of Illustrations. 20s. net 


THE PLAIN MAN AND 
HIS WIFE 3, arno_p BENNETT. 


2s. 6d. net 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON’S EDINBURGH DAYS 


By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON. Illustrated. 
6s. net 


THE HOLY LAND 3, rosBErr 
HICHENS, Author of “The Garden of Allah.” 
6s. 


LETTERS TO BOYS , 


























THE RIGHTEOUS By the Rev. 


W. B. MACLEOD, Edinburgh. 6s. 


OUT OF THE ABYSS The 


Autobiography of one who was dead 
and is alive again. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. GEORGE STEVEN, D.D., 
Author of “The Psychology of the Christian pee 

THE WEAKNESS OF GOD 
By the Rev. ROBERT COWAN, of Elgin. 6s. 

READY THIS WEEK. 

ST. PAUL AND THE 
MYSTERY-RELIGIONS 3, 


the Rev. Professor H. A. A. KENNEDY, 
D.Sc., Author of “St. Paul’s Conception of the Last 
Things,” etc. 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE: Its Origin, its 
Significance, and its Abid- 
ing Worth py prof A. Ss. PEAKE, 


D.D. 6s. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


UNWRITTEN SAYINGS 
OF OUR LORD By the Rev. Prof. 


DAVID SMITH, D.D., Author of “The Days of 
His Flesh,” etc. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WEAVING OFGLORY 


By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “ Floodtide,” “Sun-rise,” &c. 5s. 
































ARTHUR MEE. Cloth, 1s. net 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY 


y H. E. MARSHALL, Author of “A History 
at France.” Illustrated in Colour by A. C. MICHAEL. 
7s. 6d. net 


RAILWAY ROMANCE 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 3, 
JAMES SCOTT. 58. 


THE LAND: 


THE REPORT OF THE LAND 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 
Volume I.—RURAL. Cloth, 2s. net; Paper 1s. net. 


First Edition exhausted. Second Edition exhausted. Third 
Edition nearly ready. Fourth Edition in the Press, 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
A BOOKMAN’S LETTERS 


By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
LL.D. 4s. 6d, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH IN SCOTLAND 


By Professor ALEX. R. MACEWEN, D.D. 
(Vol. I1.—397-1546.) I2s, net. 


GEORGE BORROW AND 
HIS CIRCLE .3y cLeEMENT KING 


SHORTER. [Ilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. 


HOW TO READ SHAK- 
SPEARE A Guide to the General 


Reader By Professor JAMES STAL- 
KER, D.D. 5s. 


THE GAME FISHES OF 
THE WORLD py cHARLES 


FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. Illustrated 
from Photographs. 20s. net. 






































THE LIFE OF THE FLY 


By J. H. FABRE. Uniform with “The Life of 








the Spider.” 6s. net. 
MY DOG FRIENDS x,y to 
Author of “‘ Where’s Master?” Illustrated in Colour. 

6s. net. 


Write for Particulars of the above Books post free on application to 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQ., LONDON, E.C. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's List |Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 





NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY 
By the Author of “The Bracknels.” 


THE GENTLE LOVER. 


REID. 


Betrast NortHern Wuaia.—“ The best piece of craftsmanship | price of Twelve Guineas Net the Set, but this am 


Mr. Reid has yet given us. How good it is perhaps only those 


condemned to wade through innumerable novels each year can 
fully realize. But to all who can appreciate fine shades in litera- | y,.) xyqr, 

ture the finish and delicacy of the author’s method and the sense . Th vorla nantes 
of structure that dominates the whole should make the book a joy.” 


By the Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


SOMETHING AFAR. 3, MAXWELL GRAY. 


Impression. 
Sranparp.—“ The story has been cleverly devised, and it is 
told with uncommon strength and vigowr.” 00000 


Now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
“Our greatest Ambassador in modern times.” 


Lord Lyons 


A RECORD OF BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 
By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. 
With Portraits. In Two Volumes. 30s. net. 


Lord Cromer in Tux Sprcrator :—“ In the opinion of some who 
were highly qualified to judge, Lord Lyons was the greatest 
ambassador who has represented this country in modern times. 
The full and deeply interesting account of his career amply 
attests the validity of this claim. It is greatly to be hoped that 
this ‘record of British diplomacy,’ as Lord Newton has very aptly 
called it, will be carefully studied by all classes.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS, 4th 


EARL of CLARENDON 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


Dairy Mai.—* Admirably edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
these memoirs of Lord Clarendon are among the liveliest that 
have been published in recent years. If they contain no great 
political secrets they abound in minor indiscretions and good 
stories. They give a strangely intimate picture of English 
social and public life from the close of the Regency to the middle 
of the Victorian era.” 

o 
My Art & My Friends 
By SIR F. H. COWEN. Ilvol. 10s. 6d. net. 

Evenine Sranparp.—“ Surely no more delightfal book of 
reminiscences than this has been published during recent years. 
Whether the reader is musical or not does not matter. He or she 
will infallibly be entertained by the amusing anecdotes that 
tumble over one another in this fascinating volume. There is 
nothing dull in it from beginning to end.” 

Datty News.—“ No one has a greater reputation as a sayer of 
good things than Sir Frederic Cowen, and it is only natural that 
his book should be full of them.” 


A Civil Servant in Burma. 
By Sir HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.C.LE. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Splendid Failures. 
By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “ A Group of Scottish Women,” 
“The Mother of Parliaments,” &c. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ We should imagine that few, even among well-read men and 
women, could read this volume without learning something they did not know 


before. 
William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland 
His Early Life and Times, 1721-1748. 
By the HON. EVAN CHARTERIS. 12s. 6d. net. 
a POST.—*‘‘ A book which was worth writing and is well worth 
reading. 


Thirty Years in Kashmir. 


By ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S. WithTIllustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Memories of a Soldier’s Life. 
By Major-General Sir H. M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Recollections of a Peninsular 


Veteran 
By the late Lieut.-Colonel JOSEPH ANDERSON, C.B., K.H. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Fall of Protection. 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 








By FORREST 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM MORRIS, 
In Twenty-Four Volumes. Vols. I.—XX. are now ready. 
This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only vill 

be sold. Orders are only received for the set of 24 volumes at the 


be paid in Six instalments of Two Gurnras each. —ay 


The fifth instalment of four volumes is now ready, 
Vol. XVIII The Well at 
Worild’s End. Vo! 
Vol. XIX. Th oe 
Child Christopher. foriaen 
Old French Romances. 


It is hoped that the final instalment of four volumes wil] be 
ready early in 1914. 


Vol. XX. The Water of ih 


*,* Prospectus sent on application. 





$$ 
CHEAP EDITION, WITH NEW PREFATORY MATTER, 


The Life of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. 


By WILFRID WARD. 
With 2 Frontispieces. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, [On Monday nest, 


New Book by MGR. ROBERT HUGH BENSON. __ 


Paradoxes of Catholicism. Sermons 
gg in Rome, Easter, 1913. Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1913. 


The Church in Rome in the First 
Century. By the Rev. G. EDMUNDSON, M.A. 8yo, 
7s. 6d. net. 











The Religious Instinct. By the Rev. THOMAS J. 
HARDY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





The Layman’s History of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. G. R. BALLEINE, M.A., Vicar 
of St. James’s, Bermondsey. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from Contem- 
porary Sources, With an Introduction by Prof. A. F. 
POLLARD, Three Volumes. Vol. I. — NARRATIVE 
EXTRACTS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net (Ready). Vol. 
IIL.—CONSTITUTIONAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
HISTORY (In November). Vol. III. — DIPLOMACY, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, AND IRELAND. [In Nov. 


Love Triumphant and Other Poems. 
By R. GORELL BARNES. Fcap. 4to. 33s. 6d. net. 
(By the same Author.) 
Out of the Blue. A Novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A highly attractive story.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ This fresh and charming tale.’’— Westminster Gazette. 





Carducci: a Selection of his Poems, with 
Verse Translations, Notes, &c. By @. Lb. 
BICKERSTETH, M.A. With a Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


““We welcome Mr. Bickersteth’s volume, with its thoughtful essays and 
sound translations, and hope that it will not miss the attention of those who 
can appreciate a fine introduction to a fine poet.’’— Observer. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S WORKS. 


Price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
7 vols. 


History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 


5 vols. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: Flood 
—Grattan—O’Connell. 2 vols. 5s. net. 


History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit 
of Rationalism in Europe. 2s. 6d. net. 


History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. 2s. 6d. net. 


Map of Life. 1 Vol. [On November 15. 
Democracy and Liberty. 2 Vols. 5s. net. [On Nov. 15. 


NEW FICTION. 


The Sorrow Stones. By MAUD E. WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. A story of West Cumberland life. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW SOUTH AFRICAN WRITER. 


Dirk: a South African. By ANNABELLA 
BRUCE MARCHAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





“* Dirk’ is the first sympathetic on we have yet come across at the 
characterization of the South African people—and at least it is by far the most 
successful.’’—Cape Argus. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE’'S NEW BOOKS 








THE LIFE OF HENRY 
LABOUCHERE 


By 
ALGAR LABOUCHERE 
THOROLD 


With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 18s. net. 


«Written with insight and ability. 
Ba of letters which passed 
between him, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Healy during the first half year 
of 98 are a revelation. They are 

ven to the world for the first time ; 
withey are the most valuable part 
of this biography .. - these letters 
of 1886 are a real contribution to the 

itical history of our times...a 
and careful presentment of 
“human and attractive man. 

ie Thorold is greatly to be con- 
tulated on his work.’’—Mr. A. E, 
 Masom, in The Edinburgh Review. 


MEMOIRS OF 
LI HUNG CHANG 


Being a selection from the 

Journals of the Viceroy, now 

first put into English and 

Chronologically arranged. With 

Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“ Ambition, far-seeing, and tireless 
is reflected from every page of Li 
Hung Chang’s diaries ; ambition, first 
to be distinguished above all scholars; 
to become the Poet Laureate of 
China; next to attain high office and 
great wealth, to stand pre-eminent in 
the councils of the ‘Old Buddha’; 
finally, to leave recorded a fair name 
for patriotic virtue and good service 
to the State, and, above all, to secure 
the favourable verdict of posterity,” 
—The Times, 











MAS’ANIELLO 


ANeapolitan Tragedy 
By 
MARIE HAY 


Author of “ A German Pompa- 
dour,” &c. With an Illustrated 
Frontispiece. 6s. net. 


The charm of history told as a 
amance was shown by Marie Hay’s 
Water Queen and Mas’aniello will 
wean acceptable successor. The 
fale of the popular hero who led the 
of Naples in a splendid but 


revolt against Spanish 
tyrany in 1647. ngland will be 
gateful for this romantic but 


grietly accurate account of a des- 
perate adventure, 





ADOME OF MANY- 
COLOURED GLASS 


By 
AMY LOWELL 


5s. net, 


These poems show the influence 
of the Modern French School in the 
areful and delicate quality of their 
tehnique and in the subtle and 
wphisticated emotions with which 
a deal. But they are also infused 
with a very rare and unusual quality 
ef emotion, which is lacking in so 
mech of the work of to-day, 


“The Road to Avignon” is one of 
the best lyrics of recent years, 





Ready Wednesday Next, 
October 29th 


THE JUDGMENT OF 
THE SWORD 


MAUD DIVER 


Author of “ Captain Desmond, 
V.C,.” “The Great Amulet,” 
“The Hero of Herat.” 


“The Victor of Manila Bay.” 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
GEORGE DEWEY 


(Admiral of U.S.A. Navy.) 


With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and numerous other 
Illustrations. 14s. net. 


“This interesting autobiography. It 
is a very honourable record and a 
very instructive one. His experiences 
in the Civil War were varied, vivid, 
and exciting, and his story of them, 
though quite simply and modestly 
told, is full of stirring anecdote and 
adventure.” —The s. 


THE HAPSBURG 
MONARCHY 


By 
HENRY WICKHAM STEED 


Published Yesterday. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Author, who for ten years and 
until recently was Correspondent to 
The Times in Austria-Hungary, re 
cords impressions of the Dual 
Monarchy, and treats of it, not as 
@ medley of contending races, but 
as a dynastic unity and organic 


polity. 


ITALY IN 
NORTH AFRICA 


By 
W. K. McCLURE 


10s. 6d. net. With Maps. 
Fully Illustrated. 


“Mr. McClure’s book probably 
eontains the truest estimate of the 
work and conduct of the Italian 
Army in Libya that has been pub- 
lished in English. The author has 
written at his leisure, after verifying 
and amplifying from numerous 
sources what he saw with his own 
eyes.” —The Spectator, 





| THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
THE CANAL IS HERE GIVEN IN 
ALL ITS ROMANTIC DETAIL, 


PANAMA : 


The Creation, Destruc- 
tion and Resurrection. 
























By 
PHILIPPE BUNAU- 
VARILLA 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

“M. Bunau-Varilla retells the 
whole history of the Canal from its 
inception, illuminating his narrative 






with a wealth of detail, derived from 
his own intimate experience . .. we 
heartily recommend this book, not 
only to all who are interested in 
Panama, but to all who care for the 
story of a brave fight against great 
odds,”"—The Times, 


















English Industries 
of the 
MIDDLE AGES 


By 
L. F. SALZMANN, B.A.,F.S.A. 
Cs! 6d. net. 


“Mr, Sulzmann has collected a 
great deal of interesting information 
of use to the student, and of interest 
to the general reader... the book 
is full of good things.”"—Ths Man- 
chester Guardian, 

“There is not a dull page in the 
book, which is full of information 

iven in an entertaining manner.’’— 

he Field, 





































Notable Statements 


from CONAN DOYLE’S 
The Lost World 


“ For an answer the Professor took 
a book down from theshelf. ‘This 
isan excellent mevogrape by my 
oe friend, RAY LANKESTER,’ 
s e.”” 


EXTINCT ANIMALS 


8s. 6d. net. Popular Edition 
B 


y 
Professor E. RAY 
LANKESTER, F.R:S. 


With the Portrait of the Author, 
and 218 Illustrations. 


“*He opened the standard 
work to which he had already 
referred me.” 


THE 
DREAM SHIP 


CYNTHIA 
STOCKLEY 


Author of “Poppy,” “The 
Claw.” 

(Second Impression in the Press) 

“What gives tbe story charm is 


the intense sincerity of Val... A 
striking story.”—The Times, 








TWO SUPERB 


THE RUSSIAN 
BALLET 


Text by 
A. E. JOHNSON 


Tilustrations by 
RENE BULL 


of which 16 are in colour (by a new 
colour process). Demy 8vo. Buck- 
ram,full gilt. 2ls. net. Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 100 numbered and 
- ed copies (almost exhausted, only 
a few copies for sale), printed on hand- 
made paper, and bound in vellum, 
2 guineas net, 





NO PLACE LIKE 
HOME 


By 
JOHN TREVANA 


Author of “Furze the Cruel,” 
“Sleeping Waters.” 


“Mr. John Trevena’s new novel is 
one that will be found absorbingly 
interesting. It will be found interest- 
ing by all who can enjoy an eventful 
story spiritedly toki.”—The Daily 
Telegraph. 











GIFT BOOKS 


HANS 
ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES 


With 16 full-page Illustrations 
in colour, and numerous draw- 
ings in black-and-white, by 


W. HEATH 
ROBINSON 


Crown 4to. Cloth, full gilt. 10s. 6d, 

net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited 

te 100 numbered and signed “— 
rinted on hand-made paper, 

308. net. 























und in vellum. 















OTHERWISE 
| PHYLLIS 


By 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Author of “The House of a 
Thousand Candles.” 






“ Phil Kirkwood ‘ otherwise Phyllis” 
is an amazing young creature . . . the 
story ends radiant, rich, and beauti- 
ful. The book is full of character,”— 
Pali Mali Gazetle, 
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CASSELL’S NOTABLE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Complete List of Announcements—post free on receipt of post-card. 





Ready Immedtately. 


Behind the Veil at the Russian Court 
A BOOK OF STARTLING REVELATIONS 
By Count Paul Vassili 


This volume is a series of glimpses of the inner lives of nearly 250 personages of various ranks and eminence 
who have been intimately associated with the Governmental and Social activities of the land of the Tsars 
during the last sixty years. Many secrets are revealed, the appalling motives for many things which perplex 
the world are laid bare, and the true situation of many things of which hitherto only hearsay data has filtered 
through is told in unbiassed language. 

With a fine series of Photogravure Plates. Medium 8vo. 


Ready Immediately. 


Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope 


A NEW LIGHT ON HER LIFE AND LOVE AFFAIRS 
By Frank Hamel 


The present book will do a great deal to dispel the mystery that for so long has enshrouded her name, and will 
account in large measure for Lady Hester Stanhope’s long self-exile in the East, for which, up to now, only 
altogether inadequate reasons have been advanced. Frank Hamel has been so fortunate as to discover many 
unpublished letters from Dr. Charles Meryon, Lady Hester's private physician; and a large number of 
passages in Lady Hester’s letters that have so far been withheld from the public also appear for the first time, 
together with a number of other hitherto unpublished letters. 15s act 


With 20 Illustrations, including Portraits, Views, Facsimiles of Letters, &c. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Just Published. 


The Country of “The Ring and the Book” 


By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 


Net only Browning-lovers, but all those who love a book rich in descriptive colour will welcome Sir Frederick 
Treves’s new volume—the most important work that he has yet given to the public. The volume is divided 
into three parts: Part I. 1s devoted to the crime which Browning deals with in “The Ring and the Book”; 
Part II. describes the country which is dealt with in this great poem of 21,000 lines, every spot on the eventful 
road from Arezzo to Rome being minutely dealt with; Part III. is a criticism which sheds quite a new light 
on the Browning masterpiece. 15s. net 


With Colour Frontispiece, 106 Illustrations, Plans and Maps. Cloth gilt. 








From Naval Cadet to Admiral The Country of Sir Walter Scott 


By ADMIRAL SIR R. H. HARRIS, K.C.M.G.,K.C.B, By CHARLES 8. OLCOTT. 

With 12 pages of Lilustrations, Medium 8vo. This & a re a on ay oon Oe Sosthtoses, * oy = 

pe  * aan . plored Scotland as far north as the Shetland Islands an 

seen This ot a Gotinaehet officer who has rendered through a large part of Eugland and Wales, wherever a beauti- 
ee yy ey by ee ge ful or interesting picture might be found connected with the 

escort Base ‘i SESED SRO Navy Curing a pers 12s. net life and work of the Master of Abbotsford. 6s net 


rapid transition.”"—Daily Telegraph. Profuscly illustrated with exquisite Photographs, Cloth gilt. 
Famous Paintings What of the Navy ? 
By ALAN BURGOYNE, M.P. 
**. . . The book is warmly commended to everyone who really 
: Vol. 2. feels it is part of his duty in life to be as clearly informed as 
Among some of the world-famed artists who are represented possible, without undue expenditure of time and energy, upon 
are: Reynolds, Murillo, Rossetti, Rubens, Gainsborough, 1 2s t the Navy, its iunctions, and its story.”—The Navy. 5 t 
Meissonier, Millais, Corot, and Josef Israels. » he With 8 pages 0; IUustrations, Large Crown 8vo, S. ne 


(Second Series). With Text and 50 Pictures superbly repro- 
duced by the Three-Colour Process on canvas surface paper. 








CASSELL’S POCKET REFERENCE LIBRARY 


(A Uniform Series of Dictionaries and Cyclopedias designed for the Pocket, the Desk and the Study.) 
Strongly bound in Cloth, 6d. net. Full Leather gilt, 1s. net. 
New Volumes. 

Cassell’s Miniature French-English Dictionary German Conversation for English Travellers 
A Dictionary of Musical Terms 


Volumes Previously Published. 
A Dic P 
Proverbs and Maxims When was that? ¢ isis | A Dictionary of Prose | A Gazetteer of the British 
Dictionary of Mythology Cassell’s Pocket English Quotations Isles 


tor Dictionar 
gee st eee French for | A Dictionary of Poetical | Abbreviations, British and 


Dictionary of Etiquette English Travellers Quotations Foreign 


CASSELL’S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES 


A lish Dictionary. Giving Defini- | Cassell’s New French Dictionary. Edited by Cassell’s New German Dictionary. Compiled 

o— Moony ~ 100,000 Words pote Swen James Boierte, B.A. Newly Revised by ve v. | from the best authorities in both languages. Revised 

th Half “| Paren-Parneg. 1,230 pages, Extra cr. 8vo, strongly and considerably Enlarged by Kanu Barut, M.A., 

1,100 pages, crown 8vo, Cloth 3s, €d, Half-morocco, | pound in Cloth, 3s. 6d. Half-leather, 43. 6d. net. Litt.D. 1,360 pages, demy 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
4s. 6d. net. Limp-leather, red edges and round corners, 6s. net. Leather, 10s. 6d, net. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 





Write for complete detailed Prospectus, post free. 





CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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seiimabee 
A Selection from 


HUTCHINSON & Cov’s 


Autumn Books 





“A fascinating book of travel” 


UNKNOWN MONGOLIA 


A record of Travel and Exploration on Russo-Chinese Borderlands 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Soe. 


With three chapters on Sport by J. H. MILLER, F.Z.S., and an Introduction by 
The Right Hon. EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, G.C.S.I. 

With 168 Illustrations on Art Paper, reproduced from Photographs, Panoramas, 
Diagrams, 3 original Coloured Maps, and 3 other Maps in Line from Original Surveys. 
In Two Volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top, 28s. net 


“A fascinating book of travel. It gives the results of an extensive exploration 
with careful attention to questions which previous travellers had failed to 
ducidate, carried out with indomitable perseverance, and now described with a fullness 
and precision that will be appreciated by geographers, while there is no lack of ths 
romance of travel to attract less critical readers” Standard 


TWO IMPORTANT SIOGRAPHIES 
Just Ready “A Fascinating Book” 


THE LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN 


JAMES IV. Child of Nature 
A SRGEAN 
By I. A. TAYLOR By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


—_ : With Photogravure Plate and other Ilus- 
With an Introduction by Sir George | trations. In Cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 
Douglas, Bart. In Cloth gilt and gilt top, 


4 : > 7 . “* Nobody interested in the tragedy and comedy 
Ms. 6d. net, With , hotogravure Frontis- of life can fail to be attracted by such a story as 
piece and 16 other Illustrations 


Mrs. Jordan's” Standard 
THE VOICE OF 
AFRICA 


Being an account of the travels of the 
German Inner-African Exploration Expe- 
dition during the years 1910-12 
By LEO FROBENIUS 
Leader of the Expedition 
With 68 full-page Plates, over 200 Illus- 
trations in the text and a Coloured Frontis- 
piece. In 2 large handsome volumes, 
28s. net | Ready Nov. 4 





“A Delightful Book” 


By MRS. 
ALEC-TWEEDIE 


Author of “Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman’s Life” 


AMERICA as I SAW IT 


In Cloth gilt and gilt top. 16s. net 








With a portrait of the author in colour by 
Perey Anderson, a photogravuro portrait, 
and numerous other illustrations, including 
13 humorous cartoons by W. K. Haselden 


ATHLETICS, 


In Theory and Practice 


By E. W. HJERTBERG, Coach of the 

“The book abounds in witty remarks, apt com- wedi ic Tez 

Prisons, and kindly criticisms ” Standard, Swedish Olympic Team 

“Bristles with humour, and is delightfully enter- 
sg” Scotsman 


Edited by S. S. Apranams, of the Olympic 

A.C. and the British Olympic Team, 1912. 

In Cloth, 3s. 6d., with over 70 photographs 
from life 





“The most entertaining book on America that 
hes appeared fora long time” Yorkshire Post 


The NOVELS of the AUTUMN 
Published by HUTCHINSON @ CO. 


THE DEVIL'S GARDEN (Sth Ed.) 
THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA (2nd Ed.) 


W. B. Maxwell 
H, de Vere Stacpoole 


MIRANDA M. E. Braddon 
HORACE BLAKE (2nd Ed.) Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
UP ABOVE John N. Raphael 


Marguerite Bryant 
Jane Barlow 

F, Frankfort Moore 
Edgar Jepson 

H. B. Somerville 

E. Everett-Green 
Annie E. Holdsworth 
Henry Schumacher 


THE DOMINANT PASSION 
DOINGS AND DEALINGS 

THE RESCUE OF MARTHA 
GARTHOYLE GARDENS (2nd Ed.) 
ASHES OF VENGEANCE (8rd Ed.) 
MARCUS QUAYLE, M.D. 

THE BOOK OF ANNA (2nd Ed.) 
NELSON’S LAST LOVE 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS 
ON FUESDAY NEXT 

The LIFE STORY of 

WILLIAM COLLISON 


STRIKE BREAKER 
Founder and General Secretary of the 
National Free Labour Association 
TOLD BY HIMSELF 


In Cloth gilt, 16s. net, with a Portrait of 
Mr. Collison and 34 Illustrations 


JUST READY 
By the Author of “'The Soul of a People,” &c, 


The PASSING of 
EMPIRE 


By H. FIELDING-HALL 
In Cloth Gilt, 10s. 6d. net 


REVISED AND POPULAR EDITION 


ORIENTAL CAIRO 
The City of the Arabian Nights 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated with 63 Intimate pictures of life 


in Oriental Cairo from photographs by the 
Author, and with the newest map of Cairo 





Ready Nov. 4 
HURST« BLACKETT’S 

NEW 6s. NOVELS 

By OLAVE M. POTTER 

and DOUGLAS SLADEN 

FIRST REVIEW 

* A valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
problem of the gentlewoman suddenly called upon 
to earn her living, It is a novel, and an engrossing 
one. ‘ Weeds’ is an appealing story with a very 


useful purpose. Every father and every daughter, 
however sheltered and apparently secure, would do 
well to read the book” Daily News 





- WHERE THE. 
STRANGE ROADS 
GO DOWN 


By GERTRUDE PAGE 


“ Miss Page’s record of many editions is 
to be increased by her new novel. She paints a 
vividly realistic picture of pioneer life in far Africa, 
The true quality is its humour, its local colour 
and its clever delineation of character. Joe is the 
breeziest and most lovable woman we have met for 
some time, and Nita is also human. The two 
husbands give the lie direct to these who maintain 
that no woman writer can create a man. This is 
certainly one of the best novels Miss Page 
has written ” Daily Chronicle 


ikely 


WHERE THE STRANGE ROADS GO 
DOWN Gertrude Page 
Charles Marriott 


SUBSOIL 
Iota 


TWO WAYS OF LOVE 
THE RIVER OF DREAMS 


William Westrup 
FOOL OF APRIL 
Justin Huntly McCarthy 
WEEDS 


Olave M. Potter and Douglas Sladen 
THE CLOSING NET H. C. Rowlands 
UNDREAMED WAYS Max Egerton 
THE HOME-BREAKERS Anonymous 
BALAOO Gaston Leroux 


THE LOVERS OF MADEMOISELLE 
Clive Holland 
[ Now. & 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., 
Paternoster House, E.C. 
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THESPIRIT of ASSOCIATION 


Being some account of the Gilds, Friendly Societies, 
Co-operative Movement and Trade Unions of 
Great Britain. 


By M. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, 
Author of “The Poor Law Enigma.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“As an unbiassed commentary on our present industrial chaos 
we unhesitatingly recommend it to the student, capitalist, and 
employé alike, feeling convinced that its perusal will help to 
focus endeavour on a satisfactory solution of the ‘Labour’ 

question.”—The Outlook. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





For all patriotic Englishmen 


THE SEA-POWER 
OF ENGLAND 


A play for a village audience by 


AMABEL STRACHEY 


With an introductory Chorus by Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The five episodes of the play deal with the influence of 

the sea on five historical crises in England’s history, and 

are eminently suitable for performance by Patriotic 
Leagues and Societies. 





Cuildford: A. C. CURTIS, Limited 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
74 New Oxford Street, London. 


Publishers of Reproductions of the Celebrated Pictures 
in all the Important Galleries of the World. 





“For good reproductions there is nobody better 
than the Autotype Company or half so good. 
If any of your friends love good pictures you 
cannot do better than present them with a few 
Autotype reproductions from their favourite 


” 


masters.” —Tume OvuTLOOK. 





The Company undertakes Copying and the Enlargement 
of own Photographs in M ‘ome or Col , and the 
Reproduction of Oil Paintings in Private Collections, 


LISTS SENT FREE. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free, price 1s, 








NEW COMPLETE EDITION OF MR. BARLOW’S GREAT POEM. 


5/-.., THE PAGEANT OF LIFE 5/-., 


By GEORGE BARLOW. 


*‘ Of undoubted power, and quite exceptional poetical merit.’’—Morning Post. 
be Strong bold thoughts in words of extraordinary power, and lines of rare 
beauty.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
London: H. J. GLAISHER, 55-57, Wigmore Street, W. 








OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; a s Omar Khayyam, 2ls.; Hamer- 

ton, Etching and Etchers, 1876, "g2 10s. ; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols., 1910, 
£2 15s.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; Smith’s Old York- 
shire,9 vols., 22 10s.; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; Punch, 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 88.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf ilt, £ £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue. Ihave always a “p a on hand, If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM, 


bi py Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 





under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
Ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, San, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, Travel, &c. Moderately many reduced from previous 
catalogues. Post free.—R. Atkinson (S.)5 97 7 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. 





HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 





ld 
Splendid Illustrated Autumn List will be sent on App 
tion to Dept. 4s, 21 Bedford Street, London, wae 


Eminent Figures in French History. 


THE DUCHESSE DE CHEVREUSE 


By LOUIS BATIFFOL. Each vol. illus. Lge. Dy. 8vo, 10s. net, 
MIRABEAU 3; Louis BARTHOU, Premier of France, 
(2nd Impression.) 


MY FATHER: Personal and Spiritual 


_ Reminiscences. By E. W.STEAD. Illus. Dy. 8vo. 10s, net 


FIFTY CARICATURES 


By MAX BEERBOHM. Small Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


—— 


APHRODITE and Other Poems [Ready Oct. 304, 
___ By JOHN HELSTON. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE DAFFODIL FIELDS 
___By JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S DIARY 
A Diary of the American Civil War. Demy 8vo. 6s. net 
THE COLLECTED ESSAYS OF 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 5 vols. Cr. 8y0. te 
neteach. Vol. III, Critical Kit-Kats (now ready). 
The Book-Lovers’ Edition. With Portraits, Dy. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
FATHER AND SON by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LLD, 
THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR 


A Book for Children. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
Illustrated by Byam Shaw. Sq. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net, 


LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES 
By F.A. TALBOT. With nearly 100 Plates. Demy 8vo. 6s. net, 


ART IN SPAIN & PORTUGAL (Ars Una Series) 
By MARCEL DIEULAFOY. 600 Illus. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net, 


FRENCH COLOUR-PRINTS IN THE XVIII. 
CENTURY. 50 Plates in Colour and an Introduction by 
MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. Dy. 4to, £228. not. [Oct. 28th 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE 
Introduction by S. de Ricci. 600 Plates. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 
































MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Highways and Byways from the 


St. Lawrence to Virginia. written sn 
Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d.net, 


The Barbary Coast. sketches of French 
North Africa. By ALBERT EDWARDS, Author of “Com- 
rade Yetta,” &c. Llustrated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Happy Acres. py EDNA HL. TURPIN, Author 
of “Honey Sweet,” &c. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Stories of Old Greece and Rome. 
By EMILIE KIP BAKER, Author of “ Out of the Northland,” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Pinocchio under the Sea. manslatei 
from the Italian by CAROLYN M. DELLA CHIESA. 
Edited by JOHN W. DAVIS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 68. 


The Theory of Social Revolutions. 
__By BROOKS ADAMS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
The Christian Reconstruction of 


Modern Life. by rev. cHartEs HENRY 
DICKINSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


The Meaning of Evolution. 
SAMUEL C. SCHMUCKER, Ph.D. Llustrated. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & hasan’ LTD., LONDON. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” - 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 























May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, Ww.c 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


POETRY. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Songs from Books. 


Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 68. Pocket 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 
Se. not. Edition de Luze (limited to 1,000 copies). 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION, 


The Works of Tennyson. 
With Notes by the Author. Edited with Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 
10s, 6d. net, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “Gitanjali.” 
Fs Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tristram and Isoult. say 
KINROSS, Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
‘Tas Truxs.—‘A blank verse tragedy in three parts, telling with much 
besuty and considerable dramatic power of the love of Tristram for Queen 
Isoult and its tragic outcome.” 


COLOUR BOOK. 
THE NEW WARWICK GOBLE BOOK. 
The F airy Book. ie best popular Fairy Stories, 
selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Gostz. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


MARTHA 











BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 
English Men of Letters. New Volume. 


Jane Austen. by F. WARRE CORNISH, late 
Fellow of King’s College, CamLridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


Tas Tiwes.—‘‘ All his qualities as a biographer are in harmony with his 
sabject; his clear judgment, a humour too wise and too urbane to effervesce 
eracidify, a shrewd, kindly knowledge of the world into which Jane Austen 
*was sent to show how true to itself human nature is,’ ” 


THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


A People at School. sy «. rietpine 
HALL. Author of “The Soul of a People,” &. Third and 
Cheaper Impression. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES, NEW VOL. 
Highways and Byways in the 


Border. sy ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG. 
With Illustrations by Huau Tuomson, Extra Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. 5s. net. 


A History of the Zulu Rebellion, 
1906, and of Dinizulu’s Arrest, 


Trial, and Expatriation. sy 5. srvarr, 
Capt. Natal Field Artillery, Intelligence Officer, 1906-1909, &c. 
With 5 Maps, 6 Plans, and 25 Illustrations. 8vo. 1és, 

Arusyzum.—‘‘ A book for the general reader, and certainly for every 
politician. . . . Mr. Stuart is a specialist in Zulu history, habits, and customs ; 
and, together with an admirable and detailed account of the military opera- 
tions during the Rebellion itself, he gives us an exact and scholarly disquisition 
upon the deeper issues of the question,” 

FICTION. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 


A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Su per, and other Tales, concluding with 

e Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 

By THOMAS HARDY. With Frontispiece. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 





H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Passionate Friends. «:. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL 


Bendish: a stuay in Prodigality. 6. 


STATISTICS & ECONOMICS. 
Statistics. By thelate Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written about the years 1898-1900. Edited 
with an Introduction by Hunry Hiaes, C.B., with the assist- 
ance of Grores Upny Yuuz, M.A., University Lecturer in 
Statistics, Cambridge. Svo. 12s. net, 


Outlines of Railway Economics. 
By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., Lecturer on Economics in the 
University of Sheffield. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. . 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 














WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Personality and 
Womanhood 


By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville Colleze, Oxford. 
With Preface by CANON RANDOLPH, D.D. Cloth, Ss. net, 
A dispassionate view of the woman’s movement from the 
religious standpoint. The lofty moral and Christian tone is 
unmistakable, and it is kept at the same high level throughout. 
“ This is the kind of book which is needed.”—Tus Times, 


Father Stanton 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON, Cloth Boards, 2e, not; Paper 
Boards, 1. net. 
A Popular Up-to-Date Life of FATHER STANTON. By the 
Author of “ Father Dolling,” now in its 4th edition. 


Bird Cay: a Tale of 
Adventure 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “The Cruise of 
the Kingfisher,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by BR. Wuez- 
wrient. Cloth, Ss, net. 


Let Me Explain 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of “How It Works.” 
Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations by Howarp Pewnvon. 
Describing in simple language—Steam Engines—Motor Cars—Aeroplanes~ 
Electric Motors—Dredgers—The Telegraph—The Telephome—The Kinemato- 
graph—Big Guns— Water om —Wood Cutting Machinery—The Fiour Mill 
—Cold Storage—Steel Manufacturers— Paper ing—Suew Ploughs— The 
Escalator— Mechanical Typesetting—&e., &e 
A most fascinating book on mechanical and engineering subjects. 


When the Shadows Fall 
When the Shadows Fall 


By ELISABETH EATON. Cloth, Sg, net, 


“ Where an invalid heroine looks on at life from acouch, Such books havea 
charm ... Miss Eaton has succeeded.” —Srurne, 


The Gulf Between 
The Gulf Between 


By P. Y¥. REDMAYNE. Cloth, 6s. 

The characteristics of the English ple as seen through German eyes re 
depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans from the English 
point of view. 

* The author handles a delicate position with tact and good feeling , . . reveals 
good craftsmanship.”’—Mornino Pcst. 


A Flutter in Feathers | 


By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous Illustrations by 
Guorez Morrow. Cloth, 6s. 

Quite a new book by quite a new author. A mirth-producing book, and 

cannot fail to interest. 























BY A POPULAR CANADIAN WRITER, 


A White Passion 








By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 
** Stamped not only by close observation, but by that comprehending sympathy 
which lends life to the simple toil of men ond women,.., A veel tale of the 





prairics,”—T.P.’s Weexvx. 


The New Guv’nor 


By JOHN BARNETT, Cloth, 6s, 
“This is the latest addition to that happily conceived ‘Fathers and Sons 
Library’ to which the publishers have already secured such sound literary con- 
tributions from Mr. John Masefield. ... The author of ‘The New Guv'nor’ has 
given us init a swinging, § virited tale of schoolboy adventure, schoolboy am.tion, 
and failure and success.” —Tuz OBSERVER, 


a FOURTH ISSUE. 


The Rough Way 
The Rough Way 


By W. M. LETTS. 
“ Fresh, pointed, and witty.... Is extraordinarily interesting.’’—Srectatonr, 
“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental truth which 
calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its outlook, but 
it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its (fer of a suggestion. a 
uuacu Times, 
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Cambridge University Press, 


The Cambridge Medieval History. 


Volume II. Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A. Edited 
by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A., and J. P. WHITNEY, B.D. 
Volume II., The Rise of the Saracens and the Foundation 
of the Western Empire. Withaportfolioof maps. Royal 8vo. 
20s net. 

“The present volume covers a period of about 300 years 
from the accession of Justinian to the coronation of Charle- 
magne. It is during these stormy centuries that the old 
order is more obviously changing and giving place to new, 
and that the forces which shaped the medieval and modern 
worlds become clearly defined. ... Such isthe . . . significance 
of the period covered by this interesting volume.”—Times 


Scythians and Greeks. A Survey of Ancient 
History and Archaeology on the North Coast of the Euxine 
from the Danube to the Caucasus. By ELLIS H. MINNS, 
M.A. With 9 maps and plans,9 coin plates, and 355 illus- 
trations in the text. Royal 4to. 63s net. 

“In this monumental volume Mr. Minns publishes the 
results of his vast learning and research. . . . In maps, plans, 
coins, woodcuts, engravings, the book is amazingly rich. 
Mr. Minns’s book is, in itself,a library on Greek Scythia. 
The author’s knowledge of Russian, and his intimacy with the 
sites he describes, bring him constantly nearer to his sources 
than most writers can hope to penetrate. For all these 
reasons we commend his work to the leanned world and to 
educated men of the world.”—Atheneum 


Boanerges. A Treatise on tho antiquity and wide 
diffusion of Twin-cults and their influence upon religions past 
and present. By RENDEL HARRIS. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


The Fourfold Gospel. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. Demy 8vo. 
earica, Part X., Section I. 


“Dr. Abbott’s discussion of the relationship and scope of 
the four Gospels is, as might be expected, fresh and indepen- 
dent and stimulating. He deals with many aspects of the 
Synoptic Problem, but he includes the fourth Gospel also 
within his treatment, and draws attention to the large part of 
the Gospel narrative which, as he maintains, is attested by 
four writers... There is no doubt that he has opened outa 
very fruitful field of inquiry.”— Westminster Gazette 


Section I. Introduction. 
2s 6d net. Diates- 


The Inte rreQnum. Twelve Essays on Religious 
Doubt. By R.A. P. HILL, B.A.,M.D. Crown8vo. 4s 6d net. 


The History of the Islands of the 


Lerins. ‘The Monastery, Saints, and Theologians of S. 
Honorat. By A. C. COOPER-MARSDIN, D.D. Honorary 
Canon of Rochester. With 15 plates. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


“This scholarly work presents the first full historical 
account of the home of Vincent of Lerins—the monastery on 
the island of S. Honorat, close to Cannes, which in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries exercised a far-reaching influence 
on religious life and thought.”—Times 


The Little Schools of Port-Royal. py 
H. C. BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. With 4 plates. Demy 8vo. 
7s 6d net. 

“ Books like Mr. Barnard’s, careful studies of original and 
formative systems, are greatly needed... . The book is 
written with the thoroughness required by the specialist and 
expert, and with an eminent readableness which should 
commend it to the general public.”—Athenzum. “ May use- 
fully find a place in the library of the Masters’ Common 
Room... . A real contribution to educational history.” —Times 


Scottish Education: School and 


University. From Early Times to 1908. Reissue at 
a reduced price, with an Addendum 1908-1913. By JOHN 
KERR, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


The Twisted Cubic. With Some Account of the 
Metrical Properties of the Cubical Hyperbola. By P. W. 
WOOD, M.A. Demy 8vo. 2s 6d net. Cambridge Tracts in 
Mathematics and Mathematical Physics, No. 14. 


London 





Cambridge University Press 


The Cambridge History of English 


Literature. Volume X. The Age of Johna 
Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 4 R 
WALLER, M.A. Royal 8vo. Price 9s net in buckram. in 
half morocco, 15s net. : 

“We hail the arrival of this section of a t national 
undertaking with much satisfaction. It is admirably done. 
The contributors have given of their best, and the result ig 
a bovk which every student of English literature will be glad 
to have on his shelves. . . . The bibliographies occupy over 
150 pages of close print; and these are not the least valuabl 
section of a work which, if we mistake not, will long hold the 
field as at once the clearest and most succinct history of 
literature in existence.”—Record 


University of Chicago Press Publications 
Sold by the Cambridge University Press. The following 
volumes have recently been issued :— 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the 


Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum. Edi by BF, 
HARPER, Ph.D. Parts XII, and XIII. 8yvo. 24s net each. 


Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of Cola dj 
Rienzo. By MARIO E, COSENZA. 12mo. 6s net. 


American Poems (1625-1892). Selected and edited, 
with illustrative notes and a bibliography, by WALTER ¢, 
BRONSON, Litt.D. 12mo, 6s net, 


London in English Literature. By PERCY 
BOYNTON. With 46 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s net, 


Social Programmes in the West. (The Barrows 
Lectures, elt-12,) By CHARLES BICHMOND HENDERSOX, 
vo. 8 ne 


Flies in Relation to Disease: Non- 


Bloodsucking Flies. py a. s. cranam. 
SMITH, M.D. With 24 plates and 32 illustrations in the 
text. ' Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

This, the first volume of The Cambridge Public Health Series, 
a series which should appeal not only to medical men but to 
all interested in the study or administration of public health 
measures, deals with the habits and life-histories of house- 
flies and other non-biting flies and their relation to the spread 
of disease, a subject which recent investigation has shown 
to be of the greatest importance. 


Rubber and Rubber Planting. xy zu 
LOCK, Sc.D., iate Assistant Director of Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon. With 10 plates and 22 illustrations in the text. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


Utilisation. Part I. Production, No. 1. Sample Plots at 
Woburn. By E. R. BURDON, M.A., and A. P. LONG, B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 1s 6d net. University of Cambridge School of 
Forestry Bulletin, No. 1. 


The British Rust Fungi (Uredinales). 
Their Biology and Classification. By W. B. GROVE, M.A. 
With 290 illustrations in the text. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 


Outlines of Criminal Law. py courrnzy 
STANHOPE KENNY, LL.D., F.B.A., Downing Professor of 
the Laws of England. Fifth edition revised, embodying the 
Forgery Act, 1913. Demy 8vo. 10s, 


The Cambridge Pocket Diary. Academical 
Year 1913-1914. Roan 1s net. Persian calf, with pocket and 
pencil, 2s net. Russia extra, with pocket and pencil, 2s 6d 
net. Diary only (miscellaneous information omitted) in block 
form. 1s net. 

A Geography of the British Empire. 

By W. L. BUNTING, M.A., and H. L. COLLEN, M.A. With 

maps, diagrams, and 29 illustrations, Crown 4to. 3s 6d 


Fetter Lane 


— 
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